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RELIGION AND MORALS. 


ON EASTER SUNDAY. 


1 Tuess. iv. 14. 
“ If we believe that Jesus died and rose 
again, even so them also which sleep in 
Jesus, will God bring with him,” 


THe most striking and attractive 
feature of the Gospel Dispensation 
is, that it reveals to us a future state, 
the knowledge of which is the one 
sufficient motive to a life of godli- 
ness and patience. The heathens, 
who had no assurance of this truth, 
and whose notions of a life to come, 
were uncertain and erroneous, griev- 
ed for their departed friends, as 
being separated from them for ever: 
and their sorrow was greatly aggra- 
vated by the reflection, that death 
was aneternal sleep. But such sor- 
row was unworthy of Christians, 
whose hopes were built on the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ; and there- 
fore St. Paul says, “I would not 
have you to be ignorant brethren, 
concerning them which are asleep, 
that ye sorrow not, even as others 
which have no hope; For if we 
believe that Jesus died and rose 
again, even so them also, which 
sleep in Jesus, will God bring with 
him.” 

If the true Christian be asked, 
what it is, which makes him so 
eagerly embrace the doctrines of the 
Gospel, and by means of them, 
maintain serenity of mind, amidst 
all the trials of this chequered state? 
he will say, that it is, because 
they reveal to him this most impor- 
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tant of all truths. The high and 
consolatory assurance of a future 
state, which Jesus Christ proclaimed 
in his doctrine, and confirmed by 
his own resurrection, is of such in- 
finite value, both as a motive to 
holiness, and a safeguard against 
fear, that nothing can persuade him 
to relinquish it. He will say to the 
doubter and the unbeliever, ‘“* You 
persuade yourself that death is the 
end of all things; that the soul 
perishes with the body; that man 
is altogether the creature of this 
life ; that there is no such thing as 
a resurrection, no judgment, no 
retribution. You persuade yourself 
of this; and what do you gain? a 
release from the obligations of piety 
and virtue ; but no protection against 
the evils of sin or of sorrow. With- 
out improving your condition, or 
your prospects in this life, you cast 
off all hopes of a beneficial change 
in another. You give additional 
force to all your griefs and pains, 
when you consider them as torment- 
ing your present existence, and not 
as preparing you for a better. Leave 
me then in possession of my faith 
and my hopes. Let me still have a 
never failing source of comfort in 
the Gospel, which teaches me that 
my cares and trials are short lived, 
but that I myself am eternal; that 
the friends, whose loss I deplore, 
are gone, as it were, but for a mo- 
ment, for ‘ if I believe that Jesus 
died and rose again, even so them 
also _— sleep in Jesus, will God 
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bring with him.’ This hope I have, 
‘as an anchor of the soul, both sure 
and stedfast ;’ and it is because the 
Gospel teaches me this, which no- 
thing else can teach, that | cling to 
it so firmly; and refuse to listen to 
any arguments, which would deprive 
me of my chief strength and con- 
solation.” 

To the serious and reflecting man, 
no thoughts occur more frequently 
than those which concern his future 
state. In thespring time of life, while 
our health is strong, and our spirits 
abundant, the present world appears 
under so bright and smiling an as- 
pect, that we can less wonder that 
it should so often engross the atten- 
tion. But we cannot pass many 
years, without seeing and feeling a 
great deal, to remind us of the pe- 
rishable nature of the body : we are 
soon brought to acknowledge that 
the day must come, when the scenes 
which are now so brilliant, shall fade 
into darkness; when life will have 
passed away like a vision of the 
night, and this frail tenement of 
flesh must be put off like a garment: 
and then what is to become of the 
soul? Such reflections are very 
awful; especially when they occur 
for the first time. Nature itself 
shrinks from the idea of death: the 
soul dreads the dissolution of that 
frame to which it is united by so 
many ties. The pangs and struggles 
which commonly accompany the se- 
paration of body and soul, are in 
themselves sufficiently formidable. 
The near prospect of a departure 
from all the comforts and endear- 
ments of this life, the thought of 
friends to be left behind; these are 
natural subjects of dread and appre- 
hension ; but they are not the worst. 
It is the future, which makes death 
so formidable; that dark and undis- 
covered country which lies beyond 
the grave, in which the remainder of 
an endless existence is to be passed. 
In utter doubt and uncertainty as to 
a future life, how miserable must 
have been the condition of man! 
Born into life naked and helpless, 
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struggling through it with difficulty, 
seeing vice unpunished and virtue 
unrewarded by the world, if he had 
no resting place for his hopes in 
another life, he would have but small 
comfort in this, From this state of 
uncertainty and apprehension, we 
have been delivered by the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. The fundamental 
doctrine of that Gospel, the doc. 
trine upon which all its influence 
rests, is the resurrection of the 
dead; and the proof of it is the 
resurrection of Christ. ‘* Now is 
Christ risen from the dead; and 
become the first fruits of them that 
slept. For as in Adam all die, so in 
Christ shall all be made alive.” As 
surely as death is common to all 
mankind, in consequence of the 
transgression of Adam, and each 
man dies, an inheritor of Ais sinful, 
fallen nature, so surely shall all men 
partake of the resurrection of Christ, 
in consequence of their relation to 
him as their Redeemer. The resur- 
rection of Christ is the sure pledge 
and earnest of our own; when he 
rises from the tomb, the fetters of 
death with which we are bound, are 
burst asunder, and the gates of eter. 
nal life are opened. So argues the 
Apostle—That God ‘ hath ap- 
pointed a day in which he will judge 
the world in righteousness, by that 
man whom he hath ordained” even 
Jesus Christ, “‘ whereof he hath given 
assurance unto all men, in that he 
hath raised him from the dead.” 
(Acts xvii, 31.) This truth being 
thus ascertained by the great con- 
cluding miracle of Christ’s ministry, 
all doubt as to our future state is 
done away. We know all that is 
necessary to guide our practice, and 
to satisfy our hopes. We have enough 
to alarm and to comfort us; “ If we 
believe that Jesus died and rose 
again, even so them also which sleep 
in Jesus, will God bring with him.” 
Of you who now hear me, I trust 
there is not one, of whom it can be 
asked, in the words of St. Paul, “If 
Christ be preached, that he rose 
from the dead, how say some among 
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you, that there is no resurrection of 
the dead?” When the final separa- 
tion of body and soul takes place, 
and the earthly tabernacle of flesh 
is consigned to the ground out of 
which it was made, the process of 
decay destroys its texture; and in a 
few years it is no longer to be dis- 
tinguished from the earth in which 
it moulders: but as God giveth to 
the seed which is sown, its own 
body ; so, when the appointed time 
shall come, He will raise us from the 
dead, giving again to every man his 
own body: so thatthe same man, 
both in body and soul, shall stand 
before him at the last day. But 
although the same body will be 
raised, it will be in a glorified state ; 
free from mortality and earthly taint : 
** It is sown in corruption; it is 
raised in incorruption; it is sown 
in dishondur, it is raised in glory; 
it is sewn in weakness; it is raised 
in power: it is sown a natural body, 
it is raised a spiritual body.” In 
short it will then be so purified from 
its grosser substance, that it will 
resemble the glorified body of the 
Redeemer, “ who shall change our 
vile body, that it may be like unto 
his glorious body, according to the 
mighty working, whereby he is able 
to subdue all things to himself.” 

Contented with this assurance, 
let us forbear from inquiring too 
minutely into the exact mode of our 
resurrection, nor suffer the difficul- 
ties which must attend such an in- 
quiry to perplex us and shake our 
faith. At that glorious day we shall 
be other creatures, and shall have 
other faculties, adapted to the com- 
prehension of those truths, ‘which 
now surpass our present limited un- 
derstanding. ‘‘ Beloved,” says St. 
John, ‘ it does not yet appear what 
we shall be; but this we know, that 
when he shall appear, we shall be 
like him, for we shall see him 
as he is,” and be transformed “ into 
the same image, from glory to 
glory.” 

What comfort and encouragement 
will the pious Christian derive from 
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the knowledge of his Saviour’s re- 
surrection, when considered in this 
point of view? We feel, by sad 
experience, that the bodies with 
which we are now clothed, are the 
great incumbrances to us in running 
the race that is set before us. “ The 
thoughts of mortal man are mise- 
rable, and our devices are but un- 
certain, for the corruptible body 
presseth down the soul, and the 
earthly tabernacle weigheth down the 
mind, that museth on many things:” 
(Wisd. ix.14, 15.) Its passions and its 
pains alike unfit us for the discharge 
of our religious duty ; and the best of 
us finds it a hard matter not to be 
the slave of his body in some sin or 
other. But the time will come, 
when the body will no longer be a 
cause of disquietude or difficulty : 
its struggles with the spirit will be 
over; and it will be obedient to our 
better part. Sickness and sorrow 
then will be no more: no pinching 
cold nor poverty ; no burning heat, 
nor hunger, nor thirst; there will 
be nothing to vex our bodies or dis- 
compose our souls; both shall for 
ever live in one unclouded day of 
happiness and peace. A_ blessed 
prospect for those, who in this life 
struggle with want and misery, with 
pain and disease, with disappoint- 
ment and sorrow! Looking first to 
the cross, and then to the sepulchre 
of Christ, they find enough to ad- 
monish and to comfort them. Do 
I suffer? it is no more than my sins 
deserve. They crucified my Sa- 
viour—no wonder then if they are a 
source of pain to me. And if it be 
ever so much, what is it compared 
with his sufferings, who died upon 
the cross innocent and uncomplain- 
ing? Lord Jesus! couldst Thou en- 
dure so much for us miserable sin- 
ners; and shall I, unworthy as I 
am, refuse to bear with patience my 
lesser burthens? And what if the 
worst beful me; let my worldly 
prospects be never so dark and hope- 
less, let affliction beset me in ail its 
varied shapes; let the grave open 
to receive me, why should I be 
2c2 
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dismayed? Lo! where the angel of 
the Lord descends from heaven, and 
rolls back the stone from the door of 
the sepulchre—the Saviour rises 
from the dead! His sufferings ended, 
his great work accomplished! He 
was crucified—he is risen again. 
He opens for me the gates of life, 
through which I shall ere long enter 
into that more perfect state, ‘the 
rest that is reserved for the people 
of God ;” “ If we believe that Jesus 
died and rose again, even so them 
also which sleep in Jesus, will God 
bring with him,” Am I now doomed 
to languish in obscurity? I shall 
then be called forth from my grave, 
and raised with joy and triumph, and 
with a splendour far surpassing all 
earthly pomp and solemnity. ‘‘ The 
Son of man shall come in the clouds 
of heaven, and all his holy angels 
with him; and he will send them 
with a great sound of a trumpet; 
and they shall gather together his 
elect from the four winds, from one 
end of heaven to the other.” How 
joyful will that solemn trumpet-sound 
be to the true disciples of Christ! 
with what gladness shall the glori- 
fied spirit rejoin the glorified body; 
that body which during life it mor- 
tified and kept under, with a view to 
preparation for that day? Then 
will be thrown open the gates of 
that heavenly city, which, if our 
Saviour had not risen from the dead, 
must for ever have remained closed 
to mankind. ‘“ I saw,’ says St. 
John, “ the holy city, New Jeru- 
salem, coming down from God out 
of heaven, prepared as a bride, 
adorned for her husband. And I 
heard a great voice out of heaven, 
saying, Behold, the tabernacle of 
God is with men, and he will dwell 
with them, and they shall be his 
people, and God himself shall be 
with them, and be their God, And 
God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes: and there shall be no 
more death; neither sorrow nor cry- 
ing: neither shall there be any more 
pain; for the former things are pas- 
sed away.” 
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The resurrection of our Saviour 
establishes the great and awful truth, 
that this life is but the entrance and 
first state of our whole existence; a 
short and gloomy passage to the 
realms of endless day. He ended 
upon the cross a life of suffering, 
severe, though short. He rose from 
the tomb, to ascend into heaven, 
and to sit for ever on the right hand 
of God. What is the inference 
which we shoulddraw? The Apostle 
teaches us: “If ye then be risen 
with Christ, seek those things that 
are above, where Christ sitteth at the 
right hand of God, Set your affec- 
tions on things above, not on things 
on the earth.” As the serious 
thoughts of our being subject to 
death should moderate our desires 
for the things of this world; so on 
the other hand, the certainty of a 
life to come should make us above 
all things anxious to obtain its 
rewards, 

As our bodies, no Jess than our 
souls, are to appear hereafter in 
the judgment to be the instruments 
of glory or of torment, let us here 
use them as instruments of improve- 
ment and preparation; and consider 
them not with reference to their 
present state, frail and perishable as 
they are, and destined soon to crum- 
ble into dust; but with a view to that 
glorified state, in which “ the just 
shall shine forth as the stars of the 
firmament,” with a splendour which 
will have no end, Let us bear in 
mind that with these very hands, 
which are now too often made the 
ministers of sin, we shall in the 
judgment, cover our faces with shame 
and confusion ; that with these very 
eyes, which gaze with desire or envy 
upon the deceitful things of this 
world, we shall hereafter look upon 
the glories of the Lord of Life; that 
our ‘* Redeemer liveth, and he shall 
stand at the latter day upon the 
earth; and though after our skin, 
worms destroy this body, yet in our 
flesh shall we see God.”” | 

The history of our Saviour’s re- 
surrection, and the prospect of our 
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own, should often be present to 
our minds. Let us contemplate 
Him, rising triumphant over sin and 
death, and now sitting at the right 
hand of God ; waiting for that great 
and solemn day, when the souls of 
all mankind are to be summoned 
before him for their doom. As for 
ourselves, let us consider, if we were 
at this time to be cut off from the 
land of the living, what appearance 
we should make when the trumpet 
of the Archangel should sound, and 
a voice from Heaven proclaim, 
‘« Arise ye dead, and come to judg- 
ment?” The very best of us, I fear, 
would have too much cause to trem- 
ble; let us pray that we may every 
day have less; that we may derive 
the full benefit of all that Christ 
has done and suffered for us in his 
life, his death, and his resurrection ; 
that having: obeyed him as our di- 
vine Instructor, loved him as our 
crucified Redeemer, and adored him 
as our heavenly Lord and Master, 
we may have no cause to fear meet- 
ing him hereafter as our judge. 

It is thus, that by retiring occa- 
sionally from the ordinary pursuits 
of life to contemplate the great 
events of our Saviour’s ministry, in 
connexion with the doctrines which 
he taught, we shall qualify our- 
selves by degrees for the contem- 
plation of Him in glory. Let us 
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from time to time turn our backs 
upon the world, and follow him to 
the mount of God; let us behuld 
him humble in condition, meek and 
lowly, yet beneficent and kind ; 
without sin, yet earnest in prayer: 
omnipotent to save, yet submitting 
to the lowest degree of humiliation 
at the hands of sinful men; full of 
the graces of the Spirit, yet vexed 
with agony of mind; the Lord of 
Life, yet subject to death ; yielding 
himself to Him that subdueth all 
things under him, yet breaking the 
fetters of the grave, and leading 
captivity captive. Then let us re- 
member, that it was all for us; and 
that in proportion as we believe and 
live accordingly, is all this work of 
mercy effectual to its end, Imagine 
now the Lamb who was sacrificed 
for you, sitting upon his throne, in 
the kingdom of his glory, and say- 
ing, “ It is done. I am Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the end : 
I will give unto him that is athirst, 
of the fountain of the water of life, 
freely, He that overcometh shall 
be mine, and I will be his God, and 
he shall be my son: but the fearful, 
and unbelieving, and the abomi- 
nable, and murderers, and whore- 
mongers, and idolaters, and all liars, 
shall have their partin the lake which 
burneth with fire and brimstone, 
which is the second death,” 
B. 








BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BAREFOOT ON HOLY GROUND. 


Exodus iii. 5. 

“* And he said, draw not nigh hither, 
put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for 
the place whereon thou standest is holy 
ground.” 

This custom is practised by the 
Siamese when they approach their 
princes and governors, to whom a 
deference, amounting nearly to ado- 
ration, is constantly paid. An ob- 
servant traveller mentions it in his 
audience before the Berklam or 
Chancellor of Siam. ‘* We turned 


towards the house where he gives 
public audience, and appears with 
all his pomp and splendor. We 
ascended a stony staircase, and then 
pulled off our shoes.”—Keampher's 
Japan, Vol. i. p. 17. 
COTTAGES FOR WATCHING 
VINEYARDS. 
Isaiah i. 8. 

“ And the danghter of Zion is left as a 
cottage in a vineyard, as a lodge in a gar- 
den of cucumbers, as a besieged city.” 

The following is a common prac- 
tice among the peasants of Hindos- 
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tan, particularly in the uninclosed 
districts.—At the commencement of 
the rainy season, they plant abund- 
ance of melons, cucumbers, and 
gourds, which are then the principal 
food of the inhabitants, They are 
not sown in garden-beds as in Eu- 
rope, but in open fields and exten- 
sive plains, liable to depredation 
by men and beasts. In the centre 
of the field is an artificial mount, 
with a hut on the top sufficiently 
large to shelter a single person from 
the inclemency of the weather. 
There, amidst heavy rain and tem- 
pestuous winds, a poor solitary 
being is stationed day and night, to 
protect the crop from thieves of 
various descriptions. Few situa- 
tions can be more unpleasant than 
a hovel of this kind, exposed for 
three or four months to thunder, 
lightning, and rain.—It is to a cus- 
tom similar to this that the Prophet, 
no doubt, alludes in the above pas- 
sage —Faber’s Oriental Mem, Vol. 
ii. p. 450. 
RAINBOW, 


Genesis ix. 12. 
“ And God said this is the token of the 
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covenant which I make between me and 
you; and every creature that is with you, 
for perpetual generations,” 

Moses here informs us that the 
bow in the cloud was instituted as 
a token of a covenant, and to the 
tradition of this covenant Hesiod * 
plainly alludes, when he calls the 
bow the great oath, peyay oprov. He 
says, that this oath was Iris, or the 
bow in the heavens; to which the 
Deity appealed when any of the 
inferior divinities were’guilty of an 
untruth. On such an occasion, Iris, 
the great oath of the gods, was ap- 
pointed to fetch water from the ex- 
tremities of the ocean ; with which 
those were tried who had falsified 
their word. 


* Tlavpa be Oabpayrog Ovyarnp wédag 
aia “Iptc 
’"Ayyedung mwXeirat tn’ ebpia vora 
Sadaconc 
‘Onrér’ ine & veixog ty aSavaroww 
bpnrat. 
Kai p’ b¢ rie Weddnrat- 'Od\tpma 
Swpar’ txyévrwr, 
“ede O& re “Ip treme Seay péyay 
bpxoy éveixat 
TndoSev iv xpvoiy mpoxdp modvw- 
vupoyv towp— 
Hesiod. Theog. 780—5. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Sketches of the Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of Great Britain. 


No. XVI. 
King Stephen. 

From the death of Anselm to the 
elevation of Thomas a Beckett, there 
is no great or well known name to 
be found among our English pre- 
lates. The principal sees were fil- 
led by men who are not remembered 
in the general history of their coun- 
try; and, the transactions in which 
they bore a part are more remark- 
able for their ultimate effects than 
for the celebrity which attended 
their progress. 

The introduction and establish- 
ment of a legate from the Pope, the 
separation of the legate’s office trom 


the primacy, the temporal influence 
and strength of the bishops, their 
castles, their revolts, their intrigues 
and their sufferings are mentioned 
much more frequently than their 
preaching or their prayers; and, 
our account of this dismal age must 
be prefaced by an admission, that 
Christianity both theoretical and 
practical was at a very low ebb.— 
All, or nearly all the corrupt doc- 
trines of Rome had gained a firm 
footing in Britain, The cruelty and 
licentiousness of the higher ranks 
were excessive, and it is reasonable 
to presume that the lower, of whom 
nothing is positively known, were 
affected in the usual manner by bad 
exainple, and bad instruction. The 
prisoners who were captured in the 
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civil wars of this period were maim- 
ed and tortured in the most savage 
manner. Asa proof of the general 
depravity, it will be sufficient to 
mention one fact.—The shipwreck 
and death of Richard, son of Hen- 
ry the first, is described by modern 
writers in the most pathetic lan- 
guage. Henry of Huntingdon, a 
contemporary, declares that the 
prince and his companions were ad- 
dicted to the most scandalous vices, 
and that the vengeance of an of- 
fended God was signally displayed 
in their destruction, The same 
historian informs us that the char- 
acter of king Henry himseif was 
freely and faithfully drawn by the 
people at large. They admired his 
wisdom, his eloquence, his success, 
and his wealth; they condemned 
his covetousness, cruelty and lust; 
but, looking back to his behaviour 
at a considerable interval from his 
decease,* they perceived that his 
worst acts of tyranny and oppres- 
sion were light and tolerable when 
compared with the conduct of his 
successors, The practices most se- 
verely felt, and most bitterly com- 
plained of, were the extortion of 
the courtiers, and the corruption 
of the judges. The king seldom 
continued long at the same place, 
but held his court on different fes- 





* Huntingdon gives a curious account 
of the operations performed upon the 
corpse of Henry I. He died in Norman- 
dy, and was buried a month afterwards at 
Reading, In the mean time, says the his- 
torian, *‘ Corpus allatum est Rotomagum, 
et ibi viscera ejus, et cerebrum, et oculi 
consepulta sunt. Reliquum autem corpus 
cultellis circumquaque desecatum, et multo 
sale aspersum, coriis taurinis reconditum 
est causa fetoris evitandi qui multus et in- 
finitus jam circumstantes inficiebat. Unde 
et ipse qui magno pretio conductus caput 
ejus dividerat, ut fetidissimum entraheret 
cerebrum, quamvis linteaminibus caput su- 
um obvolvisset, mortuus tamen e4 causa 
pretio male gavisus est. Hic est ultimus e 
multis quem rex Henricus oecidit.” The 
writer proceeds to moralize upon the tran- 
sitory nature of earthly things, and con- 
cludes by saying, ‘“‘disce contemnere quic- 
quid sic disterminatur, quicquid sic anni- 
hilatur ?” 
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tivals, at not less than twenty dif- 
ferent towns or castles. Windsor, 
Oxford, Northampton, Dunstable, 
Gloucester, Winchester, and many 
other places were honoured in their 
turns by a royal visit, and exposed 
to the rapacity of royal purveyors, 
The forest laws were executed with 
great strictness and severity *, and 
fresh tracts of land were continually 
added to those domains upon which 
it was death to trespass. The 
crime of debasing the coin appears 
to have been in common use, and 
was not suppressed without diffi- 
culty. The celibacy of the clergy 
began gradually to prevail, except 
in cases where a permission to mar- 
ry was obtained from the king. 
Henry the first persuaded the bish- 
ops and abbots to remit the cogni- 
zance of offences against the prohi- 
bitory canons to the civil power ; 
and, the first use which he made of 
this new prerogative was to license 
the marriages of those priests who 
consented to pay handsomely for 
the privilege. The misconduct and 
disgrace of John, Cardinal of Cre- 
ma, who appeared about this time 
in the character of legate from the 
Pope, tended to postpone the pe- 
riod at which celibacy was strictly 
enforced. He made a peregrination 
through the bishopricks and abbies, 
and returned to London heavily la- 
den with the gifts of the Church,— 
there he presided at a solemn coun- 
cil, and expressed himself with es- 
pecial vehemence against the abo- 
minations of a married clergy. But 
the respect of Henry of Hunting- 
don for historical truth compels 
him to add that Cardinal John, of 
Crema, was detected on the same 
day, in a scandalous intrigue, and 
compelled by the general indigna- 
tion to return as speedily as possi- 
ble to Italy. Huntingdon justifies 
his relation of this adventure by 
the example of Moses—who did 





* Huntingdon thus quaintly describes 
the establishment of a Park, at Wood- 
stock: “ Inde ivit Rex ad Wodestock ad 
locum insignem, ubi Rex cohabitationem 
hominum et ferarum fecerat.” 
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not conceal the wickedness of the 
Patriarchs ; and hopes that those 
who are displeased at his honest 
narration have no intention of fol- 
lowing the Cardinal's example. 
King Stephen’s accession to the 
throne was sanctivned by the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and all the 
prelates.—They had previously 
sworn allegiance to the Empress 
Matilda, and the only excuse set up 
for their conduct was a pretended 
death-bed testament of Henry L,, 
by which he was said to have re- 
voked his former settlement, and 
bequeathed his crown to Stephen. 
The real motive for supporting that 
prince was the power and popularity 
which he had enjoyed as one of the 
principal English peers, and a hope 
that he would prove grateful to his 
benefactors. He commenced his 
reign by swearing that, upon the 
death of his bishops he would not 
retain their sees in his own hands, 
but consent immediately to a cano- 
nieal election, and to the investi- 
ture of the bishops elect; secondly, 
he promised to relinquish the woods, 
both belonging to clergy and laity, 
which had been seized by his pre- 
decessor Henry; and thirdly, he 
repealed the Dane-gelt, or annual 
tax of two shillings on every hide of 
land, which his ancestors had been 
accustomed to receive. By means 
of these concessions the authority 
of Stephen was universally acknow- 
ledged; but, at the same time the 
barons and prelates were encou- 
raged and enabled to render them- 
selves more independent of the 
crown, than was consistent with 
public safety. Castles arose ra- 
pidly on all sides. The bishop of 
Salisbury, who had filled the othice 
of prime minister during the reign 
of Henry, distinguished himself by 
the number and strength of his for- 
tifications, and refused to surrender 
them upon the king’s summons. He 
and his principal adherents were 
seized and imprisoned, and their 
fortresses occupied by Stephen; to 
oppose this outrage, Henry, bishop 
of Winchester, brother to the king, 


and armed with legantine power by 
the Pope, convened a synod at 
Winchester, which was attended by 
Theobald, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and the great body of the 
clergy. The assembly were much 
pleased at the moderation of Henry, 
when they found that his commis- 
sion from Rome had been received 
some months before, but not pro- 
duced or acted upon in consequence 
of his forbearance. As this was 
the first separation of the legantine 
from the metropolitical power, we 
may doubt, whether the assembly 
or the historian assigned the true 
cause for Henry’s behaviour. In 
all probability the Bishop of Win- 
chester obtained his nomination from 
the Pope, either at the instance of 
his brother, or of the Empress 
Matilda; it would be allowed to lie 
dormant, in the former case, until 
Stephen stood in need of its sup- 
port; in the latter, until the clergy 
and barons were ripe for revolt. On 
either supposition, it is remarkable, 
that so important an innovation 
should have been smuggled secretly 
into the country, and only produced 
in a moment of confusion and vio- 
lence, when men would be unable 
or unwilling to resist it. 

Stephen was summoned to appear 
at his brother’s tribunal, and an- 
swer for the imprisonment of the 
bishops of Salisbury and Lincoln. 
Deputies, representing the mo- 
narch’s person, attended, and were 
receiyed.—They were reminded that 
their. master owed his crown to the 
Church, not to the army,—that 
bishops were amenable to ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction, but could not be 
punished by a civil magistrate. The 
king was requested to submit to the 
authority of the canons, and assured 
that nothing should be undertaken 
by the synod, of which the court 
of Rome, the court of France, or 
Count Theobald, brother to Ste- 
phen and Henry would disapprove. 
The king’s deputies replied, that 
the bishop of Salisbury was in cor- 
respondence with Matilda, and was 
paving the way for her accession to 
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the throne,—that he had been seized 
by Stephen, not in his episcopal, 
but in his civil character, as a sub- 
ject and minister of the crown ; and, 
tliat the castles had been surren- 
dered by their respective occupants 
upon a promise that they should not 
be called to account for their mis- 
conduct. Fhe legate, however, 
still contended that the bishops 
must be held innocent untill an 
ecclesiastical judge had examined 
and condemned them. The deci- 
sion was postponed at the request 
of the king, in order that the arch- 
bishop of Rouen might be consulted. 
Upon the arrival of that prelate, he 
expressly declared, that it was un- 
canonical for a bishop to be in pos- 
session of castles, and that if such 
a custom prevailed by the indul- 
gence of the king, the necessity of 
the state would bera sufficient rea- 
son for violating it, and surrender- 
ing the keys to their proper owner. 
Mention was immediately made of 
an appeal to Rome, to which it was 
replied upon the part of Stephen, 
that his subjects might repair to 
Rome at their peril,—their return to 
England he would take care to pre- 
vent. The king’s excommunication 
did not follow: partly from an un- 
willingness to take such a decided 
step without the sanction of the 
apostolic see; and, partly through 
fear of the naked swords which 
were exhibited by the adherents of 
Stephen. The consequence that 
did ensue was the landing of Ma- 
tilda. It took place about a month 
from the termination of the council, 
and led after several alternations of 
good.and bad fortune to the capture 
of Stephen, and the temporary ele- 
vation of the Empress to the throne 
from her father. She swore in the 
presence of the legate to entrust 
him with the principal share of the 
government of England; and, es- 
pecially, with the power of nomi- 
nating to all bishopricks and abbies. 
Her natural brother, Robert of 
Gloucester, and the other leading 
supporters of her claim pledged 
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themselves to the same effect; and, 
on these conditions, she was re- 
ceived and acknowledged as queen ; 
first, by the legate and his attend. 
ants, at Winchester; and, subse- 
quently, by the two archbishops, 
and the whole body of the clergy. 
A council was, subsequent!y, held 
at Winchester; the legate presided, 
and explained his reasons for aban- 
doning Stephen. He accused his 
brother of having broken the oath 
by which he promised to administer 


justice to his subjects, and protect 


the Church ; on this account God 
had forsaken him, and given him 
into the hands of his enemies, The 
throne was vacant, and no peace 
or happiness could be expected in 
England untill it was well and le- 
gaily filled ; therefore, having con- 
sulted the English clergy, to whom 
it principally belonged to elect and 
consecrate a king ; and, having sup- 
plicated the divine blessingupon their 
councils; the daughter of the paci- 
fic, glorious, rich, good and incom- 
parable king Henry, was declared 
their lawful mistress, and promised 
their fidelity and maintenance. The 
Londoners who were attached to 
Stephen, remonstrated against his 
imprisonment, but to no purpose. 
An emissary from his queen made 
an equally fruitless appeal to the 
humanity of the legate, and the 
Empress; and his liberation was 
at length procured by the success 
of anew revolt. Matilda’s imperious 
temper gave general offence,—the 
legate secretly encouraged his bro- 
ther’s adherents. On the renewal of 
hostilities, Robert, of Gloucester, 
was made prisoner, and Stephen 
and he were exchanged for each 
other. During the short remainder 
of the reign, the clergy took no 
very distinguished part in public 
transactions, 

A council was held at London, 
by Theobald, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and successor to Henry of 
Winchester, in the legantine com- 
mission; it led to an extension of 
the power of Rome. No less than 
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three appeals to the Pope were 
made in this assembly, and a cus- 
tom which had been recently intro- 
duced, was thus permitted to gain 
firm footing in the country, 

The horrors of civil war, and the 
cruelties practised by the Scots 
upon their invasion of the northern 
districts, furnish ample matter for 
the lamentations of the contem- 
porary historian. Churches and 
churchmen were plundered and de- 
stroyed with as little ceremony as 
the property or persons of the laity ; 
and in truth, though the want of an 
asylum was a dreadful grievance to 
humanity, the clergy, who engaged 
so openly in political and military 
transactions, had no reason to com- 
plain of bearing a share in the ca- 
lamities of war. It does not ap- 
pear that they made any progress 
in the instruction or amendment of 
their flock, The peculiar duties of 
the Christian priesthood were sus- 
pended, by general consent, until 
the return of tranquil times. The 
clerical characters of that age, in 
whom we now take any interest, are 
not the archbishops, bishops, and 
abbots who were of no individual, 
and of no ecclesiastical importance, 
though they happened to be possess- 
ed of much political power; nor the 
parochial priesthood, of whom little 
is certainly known; but they are the 
humble and industrious monks who 
chronicled the history of their day, 
and whose works are still the 
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sources of much information and 
amusement. 

Malmesbury and Huntingdon 
were contemporaries of king Ste- 
phen, and their respective narra- 
tives terminate with his death, Lit- 
tle praise can be bestowed upon 
their style, or their general fitness 
for the historian’s office. In their 
accounts of the earlier ages, we 
have abundant proof of credulity 
and ignorance. But the picture 
brightens as they arrive at their own 
wera, and is distinguished by great 
fairness, good feeling, and good 
sense. Nor can we reflect without 
gratification upon the remarkable 
fact, that in this the darkest hour 
of the English Church, when she 
was a tool in the hand of popes 
and kings, when she had divested her- 
self, in great measure, of her sa- 
cred character, and acted the part 
of umpire between contending 
claimants of the crown, enough of 
learning and ability still remained 
to make her children the only writ- 
ers in the nation, and to lay a foun. 
dation in the useful diligence of the 
monks, for that strength which she 
no longer derived from the high 
character of her prelates. It is to 
be lamented, that our principal 
writers have not adhered more 
closely to these trusty guides, in- 
stead of deceiving themselves and 
misleading their readers, by re- 
lying upon fables of a later date. 








ECCLESIASTICAL ANECDOTES. 


“ WHAT prayers 2” asked the friend 
of the dying Herbert, on his being 
requested to pray by him; “ O, Sir,” 
replied Herbert, ‘ the prayers of 
my mother the Church of England ; 
no other prayers are equal to them.” 

“ The chiefest recreation of this 
pious man," says good Izaak Walton, 
** was music, in which heavenly art 
he was a most excellent master ; and 
did himself compose many divine 
hymns and anthems, which he set 


and sung to his lute and viol: and 
though he was a lover of retiredness 
yet his love to music was such, that 
he went usually twice every week 
on certain appointed days to the 
Cathedral Church in Salisbury, and 
at his return would say, ‘ That his 
time spent in prayer and Cathedral 
music elevated his soul, and was his 
heaven upon earth,’ But before his 
return thence to Bemerton, he would 
usually sing and play his part at an 
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appointed private music meeting ; 
and to justify this practice, he would 
often say, * Religion does not banish 
mirth, but only moderates and sets 
rules to it.’”? 

In one of his walks to Salisbury, 
“ he saw a poor man with a poorer 
horse that was fallen under his load ; 
they were both in distress, and 
needed present help, which Mr, 
Herbert perceiving put off his ca- 
nonical coat, and helped the poor 
man to unload, and after to load his 
horse. The poor man blessed him 
for it, and he blessed the poor man ; 
and was so like the good Samaritan, 
that he gave him money to refresh 
both himself and his horse ; and told 
him, ‘ That if he loved himself he 
should be merciful to his beast.” Then 
he left the poor man: and at his com- 
ing to his musical friends at Salis- 
bury they began to, wonder that Mr. 
George Herbert, which used to be 
so trim and clean, came into that 
company so soiled and discom- 
posed: but he told them the occa- 
sion, And when one of the com. 
pany told him, ‘ he had disparaged 
himself by so dirty an employment,’ 
his answer was, ‘ that the thought 
of what he had done would prove 
music to him at midnight ; and that 
the omission of it would have up- 
braided and made discord in his 
conscience whensoever he should 
pass by that place; for if I be 
bound to pray for all that be in dis- 
tress, I am sure that I am bound, so 
far as it is in my power, to practise 
what I pray for. And though I do 
not wish for the like occasion every 
day, yet let me tell you, I would not 
willingly pass one day of my life 
without comforting a sad soul, or 
shewing mercy. And I praise God 
for this occasion: and now let us 
tune our instruments.’ ” 





Some Account oF LADY JANE 
GRAY. 
(From the Phenix, Vol. II. P. 27.) 
“Some worthy Parcels or excel- 
lent Essays of the never-enough to 
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be imitated Vertues, of that most 
admirable, wise, learned, and reli- 
gious Lady, the Lady Jane Gray, 
Daughter to the Duke of Suffolk, 
and unfortunate Wife of the Lord 
Guilford Dudley, Son to the Duke 
of Northumberland, coming in an 
old ancient printed Copy unto my 
Hands, as it were half forgotten in 
the World; or like a curious Mo- 
nument, whose well-carv'd Figures 
and rare Architecture the Dust and 
Cobwebs had injuriously defac’d : 
I cou'd not, out of Charity and 
Christian Love to a Mirror of such 
Excellence, but with my best Art 
and Industry polish and cleanse a 
Perfection so noble, holy, and wor- 
thy all good Mens Imitations. For 
proof whereof, that every judgment 
may stand stedfast in the opinion of 
her perfection, I will here deliver 
unto you— 

“A conference between the Lady June 
Gray, and Mr. Feckenham, four days 
before her death, touching her Faith 
and Religion. 

Feck, What thing is requir’d in a 
Christian ? 

Jane. To believe in God the Father, 
in God the Son, in God the Holy Ghost, 
three Persons and one God. 

Feck. 1s there nothing else requir’d ina 
Christian but to believe in God? 

Jane. Yes: We must believe in him, 
we must love him with all our Heart, with 
all our Soul, and all our Mind, and our 
Neighbour as our self. 

eck. Why then Faith justifyeth not, 
nor saveth not? 

Jane. Yes verily, Faith, (as St, Paul 
saith) only justifyeth. 

Feck. Why St. Paul saith, If I have 
all the Faith of the World, without Love, 
it is nothing. 

Jane, True itis, for how canT love him 
I trust not, or how can I trast in him 
whom I love not? Faith and Love ever 
agree together, and yet Love is compre- 
hended in Faith. 

Feck. How shall we love our Neigh- 
bour? 

Jane. To love our Neighbour is to feed 
the Hungry, clothe the Naked, and to 

ive drink to the Thirsty, and do to 
hi m as we would do to our selves. 

Feck. Why theo it is necessary to Sal- 
vation to do good Works, and it is not 
sufficient to believe? 
2pn2 
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Jane. I deny that I affirm that Faith 
only saveth ; but it is meet for all Chris- 
tians, in token that they follow their 
Master Christ, to do good Works; yet 
may we not say, nor in any wise believe, 
that they profit to Salvation ; fur altho we 
have done all that we can, yet we are 
unprofitable Servants ; and the Faith, we 
have only in Christ’s Blood and his 
Merits, saveth. 

Feck. How many Sacraments are there? 

Jane. Two; the one the Sacrament of 
Baptism, and the other the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper. 

Feck. No, there be seven Sacraments, 

Jane. By what Scripture find you that? 

Fech. Well, we will talk of that here- 
after: but what is signified by your two 
Sacraments? 

Jane. By the Sacrament of Baptism I 
am wash’d with Water, and regenerated 
in the Spirit, and that Washing is a ‘Token 
to me that I am the child of God: The 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is offer’d 
unto me as a sure Seal and Testimony that 
I am, by the Blood of Christ which he 
shed for me on the Cross, made Partaker 
of the everlasting Kingdom. 


[Here follows, in the original, a debate 
somewhat intricate, on the question of 
Transubstantiation. Feckenham then 
resumes the argument.] 


You ground your Faith uponsuch Authors 
as say and unsay both with a breath, and 
not upon the Church, to whom you ought 
to give credit. 

Jane. No: I ground my Faith upon 
God’s Word, and not upon the Church ; 
for if the Church be a good Church, the 
Faith of the Church must be try'd by God’s 
Word, and not God’s Word by the Church, 
neither yet my Faith: Shall I believe the 
Church because of Antiquity? or shall I 
give credit to that Church which taketh 
away from me a full half part of the Lord’s 
Supper, and will let no Layman receive it 
in both kinds, but the Priests only them- 
selves? which thing if they deny to us, 
they deny us part of our Salvation: And 
I say that it is an eviland no good Church, 
which altereth the Lord's Supper, and both 
taketh from it, and addeth to it. You 
may learn of St. Paul how he did admi- 
nister it to the Corinthians in both kinds, 
which since your Church refuseth, shall I 
believe it? God forbid! 

Feck. That was done by the Wisdom 
of the Church, and to a most good intent, 
to avoid an Heresy which then sprung in it, 

Jane. O but the Church must not aiter 
God’s Will and Ordinances for the colour 
or gloss of a good intent ; it was the error 
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of King Saul, and he not only reap'd a 
Curse, but perish’d thereby, as is evident 
in the Holy Scriptures. 

“To this Mr. Feckenham gave me along, 
tedious, yet eloquent Reply, using many 
strong and logical Persuasions to compei 
me to have lean'’d to their Church; but 
my Faith had arm’d my Resolution to 
withstand any Assault that Words could 
then use against me: Of many other 
Articles of Religion we reason‘d, but 
these formerly rehears’d were the chiefest 
and most effectual. Subscrib’d, 


Jane Dudley, 


*« This catechising Argument be- 
tween the Lady Jane and Mr. Feck- 
enham was held in the Tower pub- 
lickly, before divers worthy and 
noble Personages; in all which she 
bore her self with such a modest 
Humility, yet so honourably stout 
in all things, which either concern’d 
her God and her Religion, that she 
ravish'd and stole unto her all the 
Hearts of her Auditory. 

« After, this Saint-like Lady with- 
drew herself into her private Bed- 
chamber, where she imploy’d her- 
self in most devout Prayer till the 
night before her Death; at what 
time she took a fair New Testament 
in Greek, on which, after she had 
read a while, offering to close up 
the Book, she found in the end 
thereof some few Leaves of clean 
Paper unwritten; which as it were 
awakening and inciting her Zeal to 
some good and charitable Office, 
she tovk Pen and Ink, and in those 
waste Leaves wrote a most learned 
and godly Exhortation; which as 
soon as she had finish’d it, she clos'd 
up the Book and deliver'd it to her 
Servant to bear unto her Sister the 
Lady Katherine as the last Token 
of her Love and Rememberance, 
which was with great diligence per- 
form’d. The Tenor of the Exhor- 
tation was this which followeth :— 


** An Exhortation writien by the Lady 
Jane Dudley the night before her 
Death, in the End of the New Testa- 
ment in Greek, which she sent to her 
Sister the Lady Katherine Gray. 

“* T have here sent you (my dear Sister 

Katherine) a Book, which altho it be not 
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outwardly trim’d with Gold, or the curious 
Imbroidery of the artfullest Needles, yet 
inwardly it is more worth than all the 
precious Mines which the vast World can 
boast of. It is the Book, my only best 
and best lov’d Sister, of the Law of the 
Lord: Itis the Testament and last Will 
which he bequeath’d unto us Wretches 
and wretched Sinners, which shall lead 
youto the Path of eternal Joy: And if 
you with a good mind read it, and with an 
earnest desire follow it, no doubt it shall 
bring you to an immortal and everlasting 
life. It will teach you to live, and 
learn you to die; It shall win you more, 
and endow you with greater Felicity than 
you shou’d have gain'd by the possession of 
our woful Father’s Lands; for as if God 
had prosper’d lim, you shou'd have in- 
herited his Honours and Manors; so if 
you apply diligently this Book, seeking 
to direct your Life according to the rule 
of the same, you shall be an Inheritor of 
such Riches, as neither the Covetous shall 
withdraw from you, neither the Thief 
shall steal, neigher yet the Moths corrupt. 
Desire with David, my best Sister, to 
understand the Law of the Lord your 
God ; live still to die, that you by Death 
may purchase eternal Life, and trust not 
that the tenderness of your Age shall 
lengthen your Life; for unto God, when 
he calleth, all Hours, ‘Times and Seasons 
are alike, and bless’d are they whose Lamps 
are furnishi’d when he cometh, for as soon 
will the Lord be glorified iu the Young as 
in the Old. 

“ My good Sister, once again more let 
me intreat thee to learn to die; deny the 
World, defy the Devil, and despise the 
Flesh, and delight your self only in the 
Lord ; be penitent for your Sins, and yet 
despair not; be strong in Faith, yet pre- 
sume not, and desire with St. Paul to be 
dissolv’d and to be with Christ, with whom 
even in Death there is Life. 
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“ Be like the good Servant, and even 
at midnight be waking, lest when Death 
cometh and stealeth upon you like a Thief 
in the night, you be with the Servants of 
Darkness found sleeping, and lest for lack 
of Oil you be found hke the five foolish 
Virgins, or like him that had not on the 
Wedding Garment, and then you be cast 
into Darkness, or banish’d from the 
Martiage. Rejoice in Christ, as I trust 
you do ; and seeing you have the name of 
a Christian, as near as you can follow the 
steps, and be a true Imitator of your 
Master Christ Jesus, and take up your 
Cross, lay your Sins on his back, and al- 
ways imbrace him. 

*“* Now as touching my Death, rejoice 
as I do, my dearest Sister, that I shall be 
deliver'd of this Corruption, and put on 
Incorruption ; for L am assur’d that I shall, 
for losing of a mortal Life, win one that is 
immortal, joyful and everlasting; the 
which I pray God grant you in his most 
blessed Hour, and send you his all-saving 
Grace to live in his Fear, and to die in the 
true Christian Faith, From = which in 
God's Name I exhort you that you never 
swerve, neither for hope of Life, nor fear 
of Death; for if you will deny his Truth 
to give length to a weary and corrupt 
breath, God himself will deny you, and 
by vengeance make short what you by 
your Soul’s Loss would prolong; but if 
you will cleave to him, he will stretch forth 
your days to an uncircumscrib’d Comfort, 
and to his own giory: To the which 
glory God bring me now, and you here- 
after, when it shall please him to call you, 
Farewell once again, my belov’d Sister, 
and put your only trust in God, who only 
must help you. Amen. 


Your loving Sister, 


Jane Dudley.” 


LINES FROM THE MARTYR OF ANTIOCH. 


“ Thou art gone before us, and thy saintly soul is flown 
Where tears are wiped from every eye, and sorrow is unknown. 
From the burthen of the Flesh, and from care and fear released, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest. 


The toilsome way thou’st travelled o’er, and borne the heavy load, 
But Christ hath taught thy languid feet to reach his blest abode ; 
Thou'’rt sleeping now, like Lazarus upon his father's breast, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest. 


Sin can never taint thee now, nor doubt thy faith assail, 

Nor thy meek trust in Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit fail— 

And there thou’rt sare to meet the good, whom on earth thou !ovedst best, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, aud the weary are at rest. 
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* Earth to earth” and ** dust to dust,” the solemn Priest hath said, 
So we lay the turf above thee now, and we seal thy narrow bed; 
But thy spirit————soars away among thie faithful blest, 

Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest. 


And when the Lord shall summon us, whom thou hast left behind, 
May we untainted by the world, as sure a welcome find ; 

May each, like thee, depart in peace to bea glorious guest, 

Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 


— 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue following is an extract from a 
scarce but valuable little work of 
that most practically pious and emi- 
nent Divine Bishop Ken, The 
work is entitled, Ichabod, or the 
five Groans of the Church, and 
abounds in all that animated and 
flowing eloquence which is so cha- 
racteristic of this writer. The 
greater part is happily no longer 
applicable to the present times: 
great changes have taken place for 
the better; yet there is much that 
deserves to be preserved, and cannot 
be read without interest and profit. 
The Church is introduced as pas- 
sionately bewailing her case, and 
thus expostulating with her children, 

What could I have done that 1 have 
not done? Have I not taught the truth of 
God sincerely, giving milk to babes, and 
stronger meat to them that were able to 
bear it, and the Oracles of God to all in 
a Language they best understood? Have 
I concealed any part of God's sacred 
Counsel from you? Have I not set forth 
with all plainness and freedome the blessed 
fulness and excelleucies of my Lord Jesus 
Christ, in such a manner and measure as I 
received from the Word and Spirit? Have 
I not administred all the Ordinances of 
God faithfully? Have I not enjoyned and 
taught all vertue and all grace, carefully 
recommending to my Children whatsoever 
things are good, whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest, what- 
svever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report; 
every holy Duty, every necessary Rule, and 
every imitable Example; with all the Ad. 
vantages of sound Knowledge, and power- 
ful Preaching, which at once was able to 
inform the weakest, to reclaim the most 
erroneous, to reform the most debauched, 


to satisfie the most curious, and to silence 
the most refractory? Have not I prepar- 
ed with much study and industry, with 
many prayers and tears, with long Educa- 
tion, and diligent care, reverend Bishops, 
orderly Presbyters,-abi!g Ministers, work- 
men that need not be/ashamed, duly or- 
dained, and called after an uninterrupted 
and Catholick succession through all Ages, 
agreeable to that original Institution which 
was from Jesus Christ, the great High- 
priest, the true Prophet, the soveraign 
King of the Church, the chief Preacher of 
righteousness, and Bishop of our souls! 
Have I not, I say, takenan holy care of a 
succession of Ministers about holy things, 
who might divide the Word aright by 
solid Preaching, might wait upon God 
solemnly by a devout and discreet Pray- 
ing, might convince Gain-sayers by acute 
Disputing, might instruct the world by 
exact Writing, might maintain Peace and 
Order by wise Governing, might reform 
the world by holy living? Hath it not 
been my care and endeavour to keep up 
the soundness power and life of Christian 
Religion? Have not I laboured that my 
good people might every where have what 
is necessary and wholesome for their souls 
good in devout Prayers, in holy Sacra- 
ments, in powerful Sermons; whereby I 
desired (God knoweth) to preserve whole- 
some and saving truth, to promote true 
holiness, to set up an holy decency, to 
maintain the wholesome form and power 
of godliness, in truth, peace, order and 
unity? Have not I held forth an holy 
Light Rule and Life, in the plain parts of 
Scripture every year read ; in the Articles 
every year acknowledged, in the Creeds 
and Catechism every year explained, in the 
Lyturgy constantly used, whereby poor 
souls had a plain, easie and sure way to 
Heaven, through an uvfeigned Faith, sin- 
cere Repentance, a Catholike Charity, a 
devout Humility, a good Conscience, and 
an holy obedience to God and man, ac- 
cording to the will of God, unto all well- 
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pleasing? Do not I take care to instruct 
the ignorant diligently, to comfort the 
weak-hearted tenderly, to raise up them 
that fall compassionately, to visit those that 
are sick charitably, to relieve those that 
want mercifully, to bury my dead that 
sleep in Jesus solemnly, to punish those 
that do amiss severely, to restore them that 
have gone astray pitifully, to instruct them 
that oppose themselves meekly, to frame 
a way of Peace, Order, and Communion, 
(in which Brethren might happily dwell 
together in unity) prudently, rationally 
and discreetly ?” 

“ He was.a wise, holy, and reverend Sou 
of my bosome, who said, That in the 
greatest maturity of his Judgement, and 
integrity of his Conscience, when most 
redeemed from juvenile Fervours, popu- 
lar Fallacies, vulgar Partialities, and 
secular Flatteries, he declared to the 
present Age and Posterity, that since he 
was capable to move in so serious a search, 
and weighty a disquisition as that of Re- 
ligion is; as his greatest designe was 
through God’s grace tg find out and per- 
severe in such u profession of Christian 
Religion as hath most of truth and 
order, of power and peace, of holiness 
and solemnity, of divine verity and Ca- 
tholick antiquity, of true charity and holy 
constancy; so he could not (apart from 
all prejudices and prepossessions ) finde 
in any other Church or Church-way, an- 
cient or modern, either more of the good 
he desired, or less | ees evil he would 
avoid, then he had a long time discerned, 
and upon a stricter scrutiny more and 
more in the frame and form, in the Con- 
stitution and settled Dispensation of the 
Church of England. No where, saith he, 
diviner Mysteries, no where sounder 
Doctrinals, holier Morals, warmer De- 
votionals, apter Rituals, or comlier Cere- 
monials, All which together, by a meet 
and happy concurrence of piety and pru- 
dence, brought forth such Spiritualls and 
Graces, both in their Halits, Exercises 
vnd Comforts, as are the Quintessence 
and Life, the Soul and Seal of true Reli- 
gion ; those more immediate and special 
Influences of Gods holy Spirit upon the 
Soul, those poynt Operations of the blessed 
Trinity, for the Justification, Sanctifica- 
tion, and Salvation of a Sinner. 

“ Can you blame my Government, 
that ancient and Catbolick Government of 
godly Bishops; which is so agreeable to 
Right Reason, so suitable to the Principles 
of due Order and Policy among men, so 
consonant to the Scripture-wisdome both 
in Rules and Patterns, so conform to the 
Catholick and Primitive Way of all Chris- 
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tian Churches throughout all Ages, and in 
all places of the world? Would you have 
me against all charity, modesty, humility, 
or equity, to fall away from the Apostoli- 
cal way of all famous Churches and religi- 
ous Christians? to cast off the %00¢ do- 
xav, kai tapadoow? the PaOpor iepor, 
nee conciltis institutum, sed semper re- 
tentum, § non nisi authoritate Apostolica 
institutum? the Apostolict seminis tra- 
duces Episcopos? that universam succes- 
sionem Episcoporum? those suecessiones 
ab initio decurrentium Episcoporum ? 
that ordinem Episcoporum qui in Johan- 
nem stat authorem; that toto orbe decre- 
tum? Shall not I enquire of the former 
Age, and prepare myself to the search of 
my Fathers? for I am but of yesterday, 
and know nothing. Shall not they teach 
me, and tell me, and utter words out of 
their hearts? Shall not I stand in the 
way, and ask for the old way, which is the 
good way, and walk therein? 

“* Would you have me give offence to 
the whole Christian world, which either is 
or would be governed by Bishops, as the 
most Apostolick, Primitive, and Universal 
Way? Would you have me disown the 
right succession of the power Ministerial, 
conferred by Episcopal hands unto this 
day? Shall the Jewish Church have the 
Heads of their Tribes.as Bishops and Ru- 
lers over their Brethren the Priests and 
Levites, and the Christian Church (in imi- 
tation of them, as in other particulars, so 
in this) have their Apostles, Evangelists, 
their Pastors and Teachers, without re- 
proach, and maynotI? O it is certain 
that what is once well done in a regular 
publick way, is ever after done as to the 
permanency of that vertue that is always 
in a great and good example. Shall I lay 
aside Primitive and right Episcopacy, 
which hath such grounds from Scripture, 
both as to the divine wisdome so ordering 
his Church among the Jews, as also by the 
Example, Precept and Direction evident 
from our Lord Jesus Christ, and the holy 
Apostles in the New Testament, who pre- 
ferred worthy persons. for their Piety, 
Zeal, and holy Gravity, to exercise a 
Christian authority over Ministers and 
people for their souls good, which might 
consist with charity and humility, for the 
preservation of the Churches peace and 
purity in the best and primitive times ; 
such grave persons as for their Age, were 
Fathers ; for their innocency, Saints; for 
industry, Labourers ; for constancy, Con- 
fessors; for zeal, Martyrs; for charity, 
Brethren ; for their light, Angels; and 
venerable for all Exceliencies? And I 
own no other Bishops but such in whom 
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are remarkable the vertues of the most 
ancient and imitable Bishops; the Indus- 
try of St. Austin, the Courage of St, 
Ambrose, the Devotion of St. Gregory, 
the Learning of Nazianzen, the Eloquence 
of St. Chrys ystome, the Mildness of St, 
Cyprian, the Love of St. Ignatius, the 
Constancy of St. #olycarp, the Nobleness 
of St. Basil; and those who come nearest 
the Apostolical Pattern, and resemble the 
most of any Christians or Ministers, the 
Grace and Glory of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. I endeavour that my Bishops 
may be among Christians the most faith- 
ful; among Men, the most civil ; among 
Preachers, the most painful; among Ora- 
tors, the most perswasive; among Gover- 
nours, the most moderate; among Pious 
Men, the most fervent; among Profes- 
sors, the most forward; among Severe 
Men, the most exact; among Sufferers, 
the most patient; among Perseverants, 
the most constant; the most compleat 
every way, and perfect unto every good 
work, ‘These I take care should be duly 
chosen, should be esteemed with honour, 
and reverenced with love. My Rule to 
them is, That they should over-rule with 
vigilance, should rule with joynt counsel, 
neither levelled with younger Preachers 
and Novices, nor exalted too much above 
the Grave and Elder, I allow these men 
an honourable competencie, with e-inen- 
cie, wherewith they may exercise a large 
heart, and liberal hand, which may conci- 
liate a general respect, and deserve the 
common love. My direction to them is, 
that their vertue and piety may preserve 
the authority of their places ; and this in 
the order, peace and dignity of the 
Church, that they may be the Touchstone 
of Trath, the Loadstone of Love, the 
Standard of Faith, the Pattern of Holi- 
ness, the Pillars of Stability, and the Cen- 
tres of Unity; such as the Erroneous 
may hate, the Factious envy, good men 
may love. and bud men may fear. 

* Can ye blame my Doctrine, ap- 
proved by the Reformed, and agreeable 
with the Primitive Church? a Doctrine 
according to godliness, teaching all men 
that denying all ungodliness and worldly 
lust, they should live righteously, soberly 
and godly in this present world. 

* Do you finde fault with my Devo- 
tion in the Publick Worship of God, by 
Confession, Prayers, Praises, Psalms, and 
other holy Oblations of a Rational and 
Evangelical Service, offered up to our 
God by the joynt piety of all my children, 
(the cotvai edyat, the pia dénorc, the Com- 
munis oratio) where nothing is expressed 
as my minde, which I thought not agree- 
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able with the minde of God’s Spirit in the 
Scripture? Nor do | know any part of it 
to which a judicious Christian might not 
in Faith say Amen, taking the expressions 
of it in that pious and benign sense which 
the Church intended, and the words may 
well bear. Indeed the whole composure 
of my Lyturgy is (in my judgemeut) so 
wholesome, so holy, so compleat, so dis- 
ereet, so devout, so useful, so savoury, so 
well-advised, that I finde nothing in the 
eighteen Lyturgies composed in the Eas- 
tern and Western Church, that is excel- 
lent, but is in this of mine; and many 
things which are less clear or necessary in 
them, are better expressed or wisely 
omitted here ; the whole being so ordered, 
as might best inform all peoples under- 
standings, stir up their affections, and 
quicken their devotions, in a wholesome 
form of sound words: such as Moses, Du- 
vid, the Proplets, and the Lord Jesus 
left behind them, solemnly recorded in 
the Scriptures. So that according to the 
Primitive care, I first laid down Scripture- 
grounds in the Creeds and Confessions, 
and then I enlarged and fixed my Lytur- 
gies and Devotions as near as 1 could to 
the majesty, solemnity, exactness, unani- 
mity and fulness of publick Prayers upon 
all holy publick occasions, so plainly, that 
the devout soul knows well what it should 
desire of God; and so affectionately, that 
it earnestly desires in it, what it knoweth 
God alloweth; and so uniformly, that it 
peaceably goeth along with the Congrega- 
tion, with one minde and one heart, in the 
unity of the spirit, in the bond of peace. 

‘* Is it the Rites and Ceremonies [ 
impose that displease you? Alas, I finde 
the God of Heaven, which we worship in 
England, enjoyning more Ceremonies on 
his own people, and forbidding no holy 
custome to any Christians, in order to ad- 
vance the decency and order of his ser- 
vice, or Christians mutual edification and 
joynt devotion under the Gospel. Our 
blessed Saviour hath by his Spirit guiding 
the Pens and Practices of the Apostles, 
sufficiently manifested the power and li- 
berty given the Church, and the Gover- 
nours of it, for the choice and use of such 
decent Customes, Rites and Ceremonies, 
(uot as divine institutions upon the con- 
sciences, hut as humane injunctions upon 
the practices) as agree with godly man- 
ners, and the truth of the Gospel, and may 
best serve for order, decency, peace, so- 
lemnity, and mutual edification of Chris- 
tians, agreed upon by publick consent ; in 
which every ones vote is personally or 
vertually included, It’s true, as the Ly- 
turgy, so the Ceremonies have something 
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of Reme in them: for to deal plainly, I 
did freely and justly assert to my own use 
and Gods glory whatever upon due tryal I 
found to have the stamp of God’s truth 
and grace, or the Churches wisdome and 
charity upon it. I would not refuse any 
good I found amongst them, because it 
was mixed with some evil ; but trying all 
things, I held fast that which is good, be- 
ing intent ppon the great ends of piety, 
devotion and charity, It’s true, 1 enjoyn 
my people an inward worship of soul, in 
spirit and in truth, before God; but with- 
al, I enjoyn outward worship of the body, 
(which is but a reasonable service to God 
that made the body) exemplary and signi- 
ficant before men, in such habits and ges- 
tures as may wost conduce (by the advice 
of the whole Church: for the private spi- 
rit of the Prophets, in those things, ought 
to be subject to the publick spirit of tl 

Prophets) to reverence, devotion, and 
edification, in knowing, humble, meek and 
quiet spirits, rightly discerning the inuo- 
cent nature of such things not proluibited, 
and so indiffergnt; and the Christian li- 
berty allowed to them,’ to use those things 
indifferent when commanded, and to lay 
them aside when not commanded, How- 
ever, let the many Obligations to unity by 
the true Faith you joyntly profess, give 
you more satisfaction, then the occasions 
of dividing the Ceremonies in which you 
differ, give you offence: so that you may 
not upon so small occasions, in such small 
matters, sacrifice to your private passion 
and perswasion the publick peace and 
prosperity of the Church ; especially since 
I never heard of any sober Ciristian, or 
truly godly Minister, who (being in other 
things prudent, unblameable, and sincere) 
did ever suffer any check of conscience 
meerly upon the account of having been 
conformable to, and keeping communion 


with me; nor did they ever complain of 


Ceremonies, Lyturgie and Episcopacie, as 
any damps to their real graces, or to their 
holy communion with God’s blessed Spi- 
rit; but admired them as the united in- 
fluence, the joynt consent, the combined 
devotion of all good Christians in this 
Nation, who publickly agreed with one 
minde and in one manuer to serve the 
Lord, in a way allowed by the most pious 
of Princes, practiced by the best Nobility, 
owned by the wisest Gentry, maintained 
by the most learned Clergy, and embraced 
by the best sort of Commons. I allow 
onely such Ceremonies as make religious 
Duties not more pious, but more conspi- 
cuons; not more sacred, but more so- 
lemn; not more spiritual and holy, but 
more visible, imitable and exemplary ; to 
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quicken my children, to allure others, to 
instruct and edifie all. 

“ Are ye offended with my Canons 
and Injunctions? Is it fit that a few men 
whom Order and Policy hath made infe- 
riour to others, as the Rulers and Repre- 
sentatives of the whole society, should 
prefer their own private Opinions and 
Judgements before the well-advised Re- 
sults, the learned Counsels, the pious En- 
deavours, and solemn Sanctions of so many, 
eminent for piety, prudence, integrity, 
publick influence, and just Authority? 

“ Are my solemn Fasts and Feasts 
your grievances? those solemn 
brances of Gods merey to men in 
celebrated with prayer, praises, 


ing, aud communicating to God’s glory, 


remem 
Christ, 
preach- 
and all sober Cliistians improvement, ac- 
cording to the 
the 

j 


Christian Church ? 


known president of th 
Jews, and general practice of the 
What harm is there if 
some good men observing a day, observe it 
to the Lord; and others not observing a 
day, observe it not to the Lord? 

* Do I not allow you a just liberty 
to do such things constantly and chear- 
fully which are most proper and advanta- 
geous to the nature and excellency of men ? 
to think what is true, to do what is fit, 
and enjoy what is just in reference to God, 
others, and your selves? I have taken 
from you no liberty but that of doing evil: 
you are at liberty to enjoy all the com- 
forts, priviledges, and Ordinances which 
Christ hath instituted, in an holy ordey, 
and regular way, for private or publick 
good: and to hope for that reward and 
crown which God the righteous Judge 
hath promised those that persevere in 
well-doing, My highest aim is, that you 
may have liberty to exercise a goud con- 
science, void of offence towards God and 
towards man, that they may willingly in 
all things live honestly. 

** Are ye displeased with my Members? 
They pursue after the knowledge of, and 
communion with God, in order to a rational, 
religious, spiritual, gracious, perfect and un- 
changeable life ; enjoying themselyes in the 
blessed enjoyment of God, the enjoyment 
of whom satisfieth all their desires, re- 
wards all their duties, requites all their 
sufferings, compleats all their happiness ; 
yea, crowns and perfects true Religion. 
They endeavour that on earth, which they 
hope for in heaven; viz. a right know- 
ledge and a willing performance, which as 
reasonable creatures they owe for ever to 
God their Maker, Preserver and Redeemer 
in Christ. With this religions frame and 
temper, of which themselves onely are 
conscious, they prepare for a glorious aud 
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blessed immortality, with a sincerity of 
heart, and uprightness of conversation, 
which hath no other Rule but Gods Word, 
no other End but Gods Glory, no other 
Comfort but the Constancy of this Dispo- 
sition to their Lives end. They look for 
one common Salvation, they use one com- 
mon Sacrament, they profess one Faith 
and Rule of Holiness, they have one Gra- 
cious Temper, the same inward sense of 
Daty and Devotion ; they walk in the same 
order with the Catholick Church over the 
face of the earth, 

“ Do you envy me my Patrimony 
and Maintenance, what the Law of God 
allows me, what the Guspel hath provided 
for me, what the piety of elder times hath 
bestowed upon me, what good Kings, 
Peers and people of their own endowed 
me with, freely honouring the Lord with 
their substance, that they that served the 
Altar, might live by the Altar? O why 
may not my children who attend the Gos- 
pel, live by the Gospel, since they attend 
a Ministry as venerable in its Mysteries, as 
clear in its Doctrine, as glorious in its 
chief Minister JESUS, as painful to its 
Ministers, and as comfortable to pious 
and devout souls, as the Ministry of the 
Law? Why are you offended that they of 
my children that are taught, should com- 
municate to them of my children that 
teach in every good thing ? 

“ Do you envy my just Power and 
Authority, whereby with the wisdome, 
gravity and integrity of such men as are 
invested with that power, I may check all 
abuses and disorders in the Church: and 
by a well-ordered Discipline, I may reco- 
ver my self to my former glory and re- 
nown, for which I was spoken of through- 
out the world? 

*“ Do you except against the pri- 
vate infirmities, the personal failings of 
my Bishops aud Ministers, as less strict 
and unblameable in their lives, less painful 
in their calling, less prudent in their un- 
dertakings, or less compassionate in their 
Government? though all the world know- 
eth that within me Learning flourisheth, 
Knowledge multiplyeth, Grace aboundeth, 
excellent Preaching thriveth, Sacraments 
are duely administered, the fruits of Gods 
Spirit are mightily diffused, hospitable 
Kindness is exercised, Christian Charity is 
maintained, plain-heartedness and good 
works are eminent; though I know the 
Christian world cannot shew men more 
eminent then some of my Clergy are for 
well-weighed Knowledge, for Christian 
Courage and Patience, for sincere Piety, 
for indefatigable Industry, for Care and 
Vigilancy, for exemplary Vertue, for 
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sound Doctrine, useful Writing, prudeut 
Governing ; for a firm Constancy, for 
fatherly Instructions, charitable Correc- 
tions, and imitable Conversations; who 
guide the people withont any allowed li- 
centiousness in Conversation, any unde- 
cency in Devotion, any irregularityin Ad- 
ministration: in all which, according to 
the sacred direction of Gods Word, ac- 
cording to the heavenly assistance of 
Gods Spirit through Faith in Jesus Christ, 
they teach them to worship the onely true 
God, who is blessed for ever ; as the ad- 
mirable instruments of Gods glory, and the 
good of mens souls; teaching them a fruit- 
ful and effectual Faith, a sound and judici- 
ous Knowledge, an hearty and_ sincere 
Love, a discreet and prudent Zeal, a se- 
vere and through Repentance, fervent and 
devout Prayers, godly and unfeigned Sor- 
row, spiritual and unspeakable Comforts, 
well-grounded and firm Hope, heavenly 
and holy Conversation, a meek obedience 
and submission in the general frame of 
Christian mens carriage. Though I have 
men famous for greatness of Learning, 
soundness of Judgement, gravity of Man- 
ners, and sanctity of Lives; yet among 
my ten thousand Ministers, it’s likely some 
may do amiss. If when there were but 
three men in the world, one was a Mur- 
therer! if among Noah's sons, one of three 
was disobedient ; if among Jacob’s chil- 
dren, of two one was prophane; if of 
twelve Apostles, one was a Devil, another 
dissembled, and a third denyed his Mas- 
ter; if among the Asian Angels, there is 
none but was to be reproved; if among 
the few Primitive Preachers, there was a 
Demas that loved the present world, a 
Diotrephes that loved the pre-eminence : 
among my so many thousand Clergy, it’s 
not likely but that some may fall short of the 
severe exactness required in all Ministers, 
who ought to be patterns in good works. 

** 7, Do you resent my Endeavours for 
Unity and Uniformity? Alas, I desire 
onely that men sincerely worship one true 
God, and profess the Faith of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that they may be partakers 
of the gifts and graces of the blessed Spi- 
rit, and may have an holy communion 
with that adorable Trinity, and with one 
another in love and charity, as Christians, 
enjoying the noblest life, the sweetest 
society, and most heavenly fraternity ; 
imitating God, emulating Angels; Children 
and Servants of Christs family, Candidates 
of Heaven, Expectants of happiness, Par- 
takers of grace, and dayly preparing for 
eternal glory; that all men who have been 
called, baptized and instructed by lawful 
Ministers here, in the mysteries and duties 
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of the Gospel, may make a joynt and pub- 
lick profession of the Christian Faith, and 
Reformed Religion, in the name, and as 
the sense of the whole Nation, grounded 
upon the holy Scripture, guided also and 
administered by that uniform order, due 
authority, and holy Ministry for Worship 
and Government, which according to the 
minde of Christe, the pattern of the Apos- 
tles, and the practice of all primitive 
Churches, hath been lawfully established 
by the wisdome and consent of all Es- 
tates in this Kingdome, for God's honour, 
the Churches safety, the publick peace, 
and the common good of souls.” 


——— 


To the Editor of the Christian Re- 
membrancer, on the proper Way 
of reading ‘‘ Catholic and Apos- 
tolic” in the Nicene Creed. 


SiR, 
WHEN the late Reotor of our Parish, 
who was with us more than forty 
years, used to read theNicene Creed, 
he always said Catholic and Apés- 
tolic, laying the accent on the ante- 
penultima in both words. But our 
new Rector, though he still says 
Catholic, pronounces very empha- 
tically Apostélic, thereby indicat- 
ing, that the other pronunciation is 
wrong, This has created much dis- 
pute in the Parish: for while many 
are unwilling to believe, that our 
late Rector, who was an eminent 
Divine, could be so mistaken, there 
are others, who say, our present 
Rector is so very learned, that he 
must be right. The pronunciation 
of Apostélic is certainly new in this 
Parish: but if it is the true pronun- 
ciation, we ought to prefer it. Though 
I am not unacquainted with Greek, I 
do not venture to give an opinion on 
this dificult question. And the only 
two gentlemen in our neighbour- 
hood, who are qualified to talk on 
the subject (the Rector of course 
excepted) have not yet been able 
to come to an agreement. Unless 
therefore, Mr. Editor, you will have 
the goodness to interfere with your 
judgment and authority, the dispute 
iu our Parish about Catholic and 
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Apostolic may never end. But I 
cannot request you to decide be- 
tweeu two disputants, without pre- 
viously informing you of their re- 
spective opinions. For this purpose 
I will report to you, as well as I am 
able, a conversation, which passed 
between them a few days ago, in my 
presence. As namesare of no con- 
sequence, where arguments alone 
must decide, I will call one of these 
gentlemen Mr. A, the other Mr. B. 

The conversation began by Mr. A. 
asking Mr. B. whether he approved 
of the pronunciation Apostélic. Cer- 
tainly, says Mr. B. for Apostolic 
comes from the Greek word ‘Amroc- 
rodwmos, and therefore must be pro- 
nounced like the word from which 
it is derived. I perceive (said Mr. 
A.) that you pronounce the Greek 
word, as if it were accented ’Amoc- 
7oAsuos, Whereas the accent is on the 
last syllable, and the word is written 
"Amorodsxds. To this Mr. B. replied, 
that the Greek accent had nothing 
to do with our present mode of pro- 
nunciation, that whatever might have 
been the practice of the ancient 
Greeks, or whatever might be the 
practice of the present Greeks, we 
had long rejected in this couatry 
the pronunciation by Greek accent, 
and always pronounced Greek, ac- 
cording to Greek quantity. There 
you are wrong again said Mr. A. for 
Greek, as pronounced in this coun- 
try, is no more pronounced accord- 
ing to Greek quantity, than it is ace 
cording to Greek accent. We pro- 
nounce both Greek and Latin ac- 
cording to Latin accent. We follow 
the rule of Quintilian, in pronouncing 
Greek words, though he gave it only 
for Latin words *, At this remark 
Mr. B. seemed much surprised, when 
Mr. A. rejoined, that he would not 
press him upon that point, but would 
argue from the cammon pronuuci- 
ation of “AmossAmos in this country, 


* Mr. A. mentioned the Book and the 
Chapter, where Quintilian gives the rule 


for Latin accent. I cannot charge my 
memory with numbers, but I think it was. 
the ist Book and the Sih Ciap, 
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whatever the rule might be, which 
determined it. Then said Mr. B. if 
you allow that we may pronounce 
"Amosoamos with the accent on the 
antepenultima, you must admit, that 
Apostolic dhould have the accent 
on the corresponding syllable, and 
be pronounced Apostolic. There, 
said Mr. A, you argue too hastily : 
for we have many words derived 
from Greek and Latin, in which the 
English accent is very ditterent from 
that of the original: and custom, 
which is the chief guide in regard 
to language, authorizes such differ- 
ence *, 1 think, continued Mr. A. 
that our Rector himself would be 
much surprised to hear himselfcalled 
in English a great orator, though he 
would not object to be called “grandis 
when addressed in Latin. 
Here the disputants were again ata 
stand, till Mr. B. collecting himself 
observed, that according to the rea- 
soning of Mr. A. the established 
pronunciation of Greek and Latin 
words was no rule for the pronun- 
ciation of the English words derived 
from them. This, said Mr. A. is 
not exactly my meaning, Due at- 
tention should be paid to the deri- 
vation of words, whether Greek, 
Latin, Saxon, or French. I contend 
only, that our English pronunciation 
does not wholly depend on the pro- 
nunciation of the words in the lan- 
guages, from which we borrow. As 
we are immediately concerned with 
Greek derivation, I will contine my- 
self to Greek examples. Are not 
then the words philanthropy, mis- 
uathropy, cacophony, 
diagonal, hexagonai, with n any more 
which might easily be quoted, pro- 
nounced in opposition bot to Greek 
quantity, and to Gre« k accent. In 
all these words we make o in the 
penultima short, whereas the corres- 
ponding o in the Greek is long; and 
the Greek accent neither does, nor 
can, fail upon the syllable, which is 
accented i in English. 


orator,” 


sy mphony, 


. He re Mr. A. quoted from Horeee. 
Quem penes arbitrium, Se. 
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Well then, replied Mr. B., as you 
lay so much stress upon usage, 
which in the examples you have 
quoted, determines the English pro- 
nunciation in opposition to the 
Greek, I will likewise appeal to 
usage. And if I can shew, that 
usage is in favour of Apostolic, you 
must then allow that I have the best 
of the argument. For our English 
pronunciation will then agree with 
the Greek, at least as we ourselves 
pronounce the word ‘Asosorsmos. 
Having no means of knowing, whe- 
ther they, who pronounce Apostolic, 
are sufficient in number to constitute 
usage, I will go at once to Dr, John- 
son, who has placed the accent on the 
penultima, which he would not have 
done, had it been contrary to usage. 
lam old enough (replied Mr. A.) 
to remember the time, when John- 
son’s Dictionary had not long been 
published. And, as I frequented 
in my early days many Churches in 
London, I know, that the Clergy 
were then in the habit of saying 
Apostolic. The practice therefore 
of saying Apostélic may rather be 
derived from the accent in Johnson’s 
Dictionary, than be considered as 
Johnson's warrant for so placing 
it. Indeed Johnson has made only 
two quotations, containing the word 
Apostolic, one of which being prose 
decides nothing as to accent, and 
the other, which is in verse, decides 
against him. He quotes how Dry- 
den the two following lines :— 


Or where did I at sure tradition strike, 
Provided still it were 


You see, 


Apostolic ? 


therefore, that Dryden, 
who is no mean authority, pro- 


nounced 
authority 


Apostolic. 
is the only 


And, as 
one, 


his 
which 
Johnson has given, in respect to 
pronunciation, I leave you to de- 

termine, whether ‘2 hnson had usage 
in his f vhether in marking 

the accent he was guided solely by 
the Greek word "Aogoasmos. But 
on the latter supposition 5 you cannot 
appeal to him, when the question is 
at issue, whether our pronuncia- 


favour, 0 
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tion of ’Amoscaios shall determine 
our pronuuciation of Apostolic or 
not. 

When the disputants had got thus 
far, L concluded that the contro- 
versy could never be brought to a 
decision. And Mr. B. himself, who 
had strenuously contended for Apos- 
tolic exclusively, admitted that it 
was optional, whether we should lay 
the accent on the penultima, or on 
the antepenultima. In this state of 
uncertainty I was preparing to take 
my departure, when Mr. A. resumed 
the conversation, in the following 
manner. If, said he, TU should 
allow, that the pronunciation Is op- 
tional, when the word Apostolic is 
used by itself, L could on no account 
admit of such an option, when it is 
used in company with the word 
Catholic.. There is such a thing, 
said Mr. A.; as consistency, which 
no good reader will disregard. And 
consistency requires, that when the 
two words, Catholic and Apostolic, 
are placed together, we should pro- 
nounce them both according to the 
same rule, As you have already in- 
formed me, that Apostolic comes 


from “AmogoaAios, I must ob- 


WE give the following, from a re- 
cent publication, entitled, ‘ Relicts 
of Literature, by Stephen Collet, 
M.A,” 


COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE'S 
EPITAPH. 

The well known epitaph of the 
celebrated Countess of Pembroke, 
the sister of Sir Philip Sidney, has 
been generally ascribed to Ben Jon- 


son, The first stanza is printed in 


Countess of Pembroke’s Epitaph. 
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serve in my turn, that Catholic 
comes from KaSoamos. If, ihere- 
fore, "AgrosoAmos necessarily pro- 
duces Apostélic, KaSoaimes must in 
the same place necessarily produce 
Cathélic. Unless, theretere, we 
are grossly inconsistent, we must 
either say Catholic and Apdstolic, 
or Catholic and Apostélic. Whe- 
ther for the sake of Apostdlic, (con- 
tinued Mr. A.) you will go so far as 
to depart from the universal custom 
of pronouncing Catholic, whether 
you will in future speak of the 
Roman Cathdélies, and talk of Ca- 
thélic emancipation, is a question 
which you will determine for your- 
self. But, unless you are prepared 
to go this extraordinary length, you 
must renounce the pronunciation of 
Apostolic in the same breath with 
Catholic. 

Here Mr. B. was silent. And, as 
Mr. A. himself left us in a dilemma, 
between Catholic and Apostolic, or 
Cathélic and Apostélic, I request 
you Mr. Editor, to determine, which 
side of the dilemma should be taken. 

I am, yours, &e. 
ANGLICANUS, 
March 18, 1823. 


Jonson’s Poems; but it is found in 
the MS. volume of Poems, by Wil- 
liam Browne, the author of “ Bri- 
tannia’s Pastorals,” preserved in the 
Lansdown collection, British Mu- 
seum, No. 777; and on this evi- 
dence, may be fairly appropriated 
to him, particularly as tt is known 
that he was a great favonrite with 
William, Earl of Pembroke, sou of 
the Countess. 


On the Countess Dowager of Pem yoke. 
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“ Underneath this sable hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse ; 
Sidney’s sister ! Pembroke’s mother ! 
Death, ere thou hast slain another, 
Fair and learu’d, and good as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee! 





Life of Cuthbert Tunstall, 


Marble piles let no man raise 

To her name for after days; 
Some kind woman, born as she, 
Reading this, like Niobe, 

Shall turn marble, and become 
Both her mourner and her tomb.” 


ie 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 


SIR, 


As you gave us in your last Number 
some valuable and interesting extracts 
from a reprinted Sermon of Cuth- 
bert Tunstall, Bishop of Durham, 
the following short account of its 
Author, taken from the old English 
quarto, and latin folio edition of 
Godwin’s Catalogue of English 
Bishops, may not be unacceptable 
to your readers, 
lam, &c. 


1530.—Hen. VIII. 22. 

In the see of Durham a notable man 
succeeded to Cardinal Wolsey, and one no 
lesse famons for his vertues, than the other 
for his fortune, Cuthbert Tunstall, Bishop 
of London. Hee was borne at Hatchford, 
in Richmondshire, and was the illegitimate 
son of one Tunstall, a gentleman of a very 
ancient house. He wasa very rare and admi- 
rable man, in whom, I think, no man will 
blame or reprehend any thing but his reli- 
gion. (In qno, nisi quod Pontificie reli- 
gioni fuerit addictor, nemo haud temeré 
quisquam quicquam opinor reprehende- 
ret. Ed. fol.) There was searce any kind 
of good learning in which he was not ex- 
cellent. A very good Grecian, well seene 
in the Hebrew tong, a very excellent rhe- 
torician, a passing skilful mathematician, 
(famous especially for arithmetike, where- 
of hee writ a worke much esteemed) a 
great lawyer (in that faculty hee proceed- 
ed doctor) and a profound divine, as di- 
vers his workes yet extant doe very well 
testifie, But his greatest commendation 
of allis, that which I finde given him out 
of Sir Thomas More, that, as there was 
no man more adorned with knowledge and 
good literature, no man more severe and 
of greater integrity for his life and man- 
ners, so there was no man a more sweet 
and pleasant companion, with whom a 
man would rather choose to converse. 
(Tunstallo ut nemo est omnibus bonis li- 


teris instructior, nemo in vita moribusque 
severior ; ita nemo est usquam in convic- 
tu jucundior.) 

In regard of these manifolde good 
parts, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Wil- 
liam Warham, not onely made him vicar- 
generall, but also commended him so ef- 
fectually unto the king, as he thought 
good to employ him in many ambassages of 
great waight, and divers temporall offices 
of no lesse trust. He was first Master of 
the Rolles; then, (as I find recorded) 
Keeper of the Privy Seale, made Bishop 
of London the yeare 1521, and translated 
to Durham March 25, 1550. 

Being yet at London, he bestowed much 
money in furnishing a certain library in 
Cambridge (ubi* ferunt edueatum) with 
good books, both written and printed, 
Hee built from the ground a most bean- 
tiful porch or gatehouse (with a chapel an- 
nexd thereunto) of faire stone, in the cas- 
tle of Durham, and added to the said cas- 
tle certaine gates with iron bars, and port- 
cullises, He brought water thither with a 
conduit, whereas beforetime it was served 
with well water. He made the gatehouse at 
Alnewike, and built the Tolebooth in 
the market of Durham, all of stone, with 
divers edifices neare the hinder part of the 
said Tolboothe, which he gave also to the 
city of Durham, Lastly, he repaired with 
great charge Norham Tower, and the third 
part of Tinebridge. 

Having continued in this see the space 
of one and twenty yeares with great ho- 
nour, Dec. 20, 1551, he was commit- 
ted unto the Tower of London (religionis 
causa, et tanquam lese majestatis reus, 
e6 quod alioram conjurationem sibi cog- 
nitam non revelavit) and remained pri- 
soner there all the rest of the raigne of 
king Edward, viz. nineteene months. In 
which time, amongst many other horrible 
sacriledges (whereunto the nonage of the 
king gave opportunity) meanes were found 
that the bishopricke of Durham should be 
dissolved by act of parliament, ‘This mor- 
sell wasready dished, and in certaine hope 
already swallowed, when it pleased God 
to punish the devouring covetousness of 


* Auke Regie Socius. Ed. Fol. 
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those times, by taking away that admira- 
ble young prince King Edward, Queene 
Mary that succeeded, tooke this bit from 
the trencher of those ravening Atheistes, 
and by like authority, the first yeare of 
her raigne, restored it unto the former es- 
tate, and the olde bishop both to his li- 
berty and the possession of the same. 
Queene Mary dying, for his contumacy and 
disobedience unto the Queene Elizabeth 
now deceased (cum juramentum de pri- 
mata regio, (quod non solam susceperat 
ipse sub Henrico Octavo, sed suscipien- 
dum acriter contenderat scripta ad Car- 
dinalem Polum ea de re epistola bene pro- 
lixA,) suscipere jam recusaret) he was 
justly deprived of his bishopric, in the 
month of July 1559. He was then com- 
mitted unto the custody of Parker, after- 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury, who en- 
tertained him most kindly, and seemed 
very glad of his company. But he enjoyed 
it a very little while, for within fower 
monthes after his deprivation, viz. Nov. 
1& following, being eighty-five yeares of age, 
hee departed this life at Lambith, where 
he was first consecrated almost forty years 
before, His body was buried in the chancell 
of the parish church there, and covered 
with a faire marble stone, upon which is 
engraven this epitaph, written by Doctor 
Haddon ; 


Anglia Cuthbertum Tunstallum meesta 
requirit. 
Cujus summa domi laus erat, atque 
foris. 
Rhetor, Arithmeticus, Juris Consultus, et 
Equi, 
Legatusque fuit, denique Prasul erat. 
Aunorum satur, et magnorum plenus ho- 
norum, 
Vertitur in cineres Aureus iste Senex. 


i 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
SIR, 
I OBSERVE in your last number an 
extract from a work entitled ‘A 
Tour through the Southern Provin- 
ces of India, &c.” relating the dis- 
covery of a remarkable error in an 
Edition of the Arabie Bible lately 
circulated among the inhabitants of 
Egypt and Syria. 
As this account seems calculated 
to produce an impression unfavor- 
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able to the character of our Reli- 
gious Societies in England, from 
whom a careful investigation into 
the merits of the Versions or Edi- 
tions of the Scriptures circulated by 
them may justly be expected, you 
will permit me I trust, to offer a few 
words in explanation on the subject. 


The Edition of the Arabic Bible 
in which the error referred to (chy 


winds for Ty Spirit ) occurs, is that 


printed at Newcastle in 1811, under 
the patronage of the Venerable and 
excellent Bishop of Durham. Itis a 
reprint of the text of Walton’s 
Polyglott. What motives may have 
induced the selection of that text I 
cannot say, but it appears probable 
that the comparatively imperfect in- 
formation which our countrymen 
then possessed respecting the state 
of the Eastern Christians, their opi- 
nions and habits, their necessities, 
and the means of supplying them, 
must be assigned as one principal 
reason for a choice which was cer- 
tainly unfortunate. The case above 
mentioned is not a solitary instance 
of mistake ; the whole Pentateuch 
is replete with errors of various 
magnitude and importance, and the 
other books are by no means free 
from them. The Edition however, 
having been completed under so 
high a sanction, and by the labors 
of men, the purity of whose motives 
was unimpeachable, and the sound- 
ness of whose judgment, so far as 
it had facts to work upon, was de- 
servedly respected, the directors of 
our great religious institutions felt 
no hesitation in supplying them- 
selves from this source with the 
Arabic Scriptures. And thus the 
Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, (at the suggestion of 
the above-mentioned Prelate, Ed.) 
and the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, obtained and circulated * 





* About fifty copies only were ever 
circulated by the former Society. Ep. 
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numerous copies of this Version, 
and at length the whole of the 
copies remaining in hand, were 
transferred to the latter Institution, 
by the truly liberal prelate and 
his coadjutors. So far all seemed 
to be well: but time soon brought 
to light the mistake that had been 
committed. The reports of Mission- 
aries and of travellers, religious, 
scientific, and literary, gave proof 
that this Version was neither faith- 
ful to its original, nor acceptable 
to the people for whose use it was 
destined ; and to former testimonies 
of this kind, that under considera- 
tion has now been added. These 
representations have produced the 
effects which might have been de- 
sired from them. Inquiries were 
instituted into the subject, and it 
appearing that the Edition of the 
Arabic Bible printed at Rome by 
the Congregatio de Propaganda 
Fide, though not free from ble- 
mishes, was yet iuacomparably more 
faithful than the Polyglott Text ; 
and moreover, that it was the only 
Edition which the Christians of 
Syria and Egypt would receive or 
acknowledge ; steps were taken 
without delay by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, for execu- 
ting a reprint of it. This work is 
now completed: the New Testament 
has already been put into circula- 
tion, and the most gratifying testi- 
monies are received of its acceptance 
among the Eastern Christians, 

Thus Sir, I trust the evil com- 
plained of has been, to a great 
extent at least, remedied, 

lam, Sir, 
Respectfully Yours, 
CANTABRIGIENSIS., 

March 19, 1823. 
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Go shew thyself to the Priest: Safe 
Advice for a Sound Protestant, 
by L. Womock, D. D. A.S.— 
Ecclus. 11.7. Blame not before 
thou hast examined the truth: 


Sound Protestant. 


[ APRit, 


Understand first, and then rebuke, 
London: Printed for Robert Cla. 
vel, at the Peacock in St. Paul's 
Church- yard. 1679. 


“ The occasion of this Paper was a Dis- 
course upon the cleansing of the Leper, 
(Matt. viii. 1—+#.) and particularly that 
head of Application which was managed as 
followeth: We do stedfastly believe that 
every man must give anaccount of himself to 
God; and is it not then, at least adviseable, 
that he should shew himselfunto the Priest; 
that he may be the better prepared for 
that account? I know the law of Moses does 
not bind us, in its Authority; but yet, it 
may direct us, by a parity of reason, A 

that Law was a dispensation by the hand 
of Moses, so it was peculiar to the Jewish 
Nation, But as the Mforal part of that 
Law (being the Law of Nature, in Print, 
and set forth for better information) is of 
perpetual use and obligation ; so the Cere- 
monial part, having a shadow of good 
things to come, does invite us earnestly to 
look after the substance, wherein we may 
possibly be coucerned, 

“The Apostle telis us, that under the 
letter of a Carnal Ordinance, many times, 
there lies hid a Spiritual signification. 
And this very Leprosie of the body did 
represent another, much more malignant, 
noisom, and pernicious, the Leprosie of 
Sin, that overspreads and defiles the soul, 
Now, was there a Ministry of divine insti- 
tution to take Cognizance of that, to in- 
spect the person so infected, and to give 
judgment of his condition? And is there 
no provision made in this case of spiritual 
Leprosie? Was God more careful then 
of his peoples bodies, than he is now of 
their souls? No certainly: Christ came a 
Physician for the soul, and applied timselt 
to sinners, and their Ghostly maladies. 
The whole have no need of the Physician, 
but the sick ; I came not to call the rieh- 
teous, but sinners to repentance *, Christ 
is a Priest for ever ; and though for that 
reason he can have no successor: Yet, 
because, in the execution of that Office, he 
sits now in heaven, he was pleased to ap- 
poit his substitutes to administer here in 
his Church on earth, As my Father hath 
sent me, even so send I you; And he 
that receiveth you, recetveth me; and he 
that heareth you, heareth me +. And uniess 
we value our health more than our salva- 
tion, we will, no doubt, be as forward to 
shew ourselves unto the Priest, upon a 


* Matt. 9.12, Mark 2. 17. Luke 5. 31. 
+ Matt. x, 40, John xx, 21, Luke 10, 16. 
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Spiritual, as those Jews were, upon their 
Carnal account. And this is especially 
requisite in three Cases, 

*¢(1.) To inform our Judgment. 

“¢(2.) To assure our Conscience. 

 (3.) To credit our Communion. 

“Conference with the Priest is requisite; 
1. To inform the Judgment. Many times, 
doubtful cases do arise, and the difficulties 
which do occur, in the conduct of a Chris- 
tians life, are not few, nor to be neglected. 
And what Oracle can we so prudently ap- 
peal unto, as that Sacred faculty, whose 
skill and learning 1s design’d on purpose to 
minister to such as stand in need of their 
instruction and conduct? For the Priests 
lips should keep knowledge, and they 
should seek the Law at his mouth: for he 
is the Messenger of the Lord of Hosts*. 
If it were so in those days, much more 
under the dispensation of the Gospel, 
wherein the Veil is taken from the face of 
the Priest; and his Ministration does 80 
far exceed in glory. (2 Cor. 3. 9. & 13.) 

““ @, Conference with the Priest is very 
requisite to assure the Conscience. A 
little guilt does afflict and trouble a ten- 
der Conscience ; and a scruple, many times 
(where really there is no such guilt at all, 
as is imagined) may much disquiet it. 
Now, to have assurance from a better judg- 
ment than my own; or (if not a better) 
from a judgment, cloathed with a Sacred 
Office and Authority ; to have my doubts 
cleared by the «discourses of a prudent 
pious person, and my jealousie of guilt 
taken off by a solemn absolution ; this, 
one would think, should bring in a eonsi- 
derable satisfaction. He that duly weighs 
the circumstances, with which the power 
of the Keys was delivered by our Saviour, 
cannot but be convinced, that there is 
more solid comfort in that Ministry than is 
ordinarily imagined. You may read atten- 
tively the bequest, John 20. 20, 21, 22, 23. 

** 3, It is requisite to shew our selves to 
the Priest, to credit our Communion. The 
Apostle has laid down this Canon; If 
any man that is called a Brother (a Chris- 
tian by Profession) be a fornicator, or 
covetuus, or an Idolator, or a railer, or a 
drunkard, or an extortioner t, I would not 
have you give so much scandal to the 
Church, or so much countenance to such 
@ person, as (out of design or choice) fo 
eat with him. A man known to be of a 
loose Conversation in any single, or more 
instances of wickedness though he has 
not been delated to his Supericurs, nor 
presented, or accused before any Court of 


And 
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Judicature, yet being conscious to himself 
of scandal given to the Church whereof he 
is a Member, it will very well become 
him, as an humble, as an ingenuous, as a 
penitent and serious person, to shew him- 
self to the Priest, as well to obtain his ad- 
vice and prayers, as his approbation and 
encouragement, and for the satisfaction of 
those with whom he does communicate, 
He that denies the usefulness of such ad- 
dresses upon this threefold account, doth 
evacuate the use of the’ Ministry almost, 
to all intents and purposes, 

“ If he denies the first, to what purpose 
are our Catechisings, and our Sermons, 
unless he makes it his business to frequent 
them, not to inform his judgment, but to 
censure the discourse, and traduce the 
Preacher? If he denies the second, what 
becomes of the benefit of Absolution, of 
good directions and advice, with all Ghost- 
ly comfort, administred, towards the peace 
of afflicted Consciences? If he denies the 
third, he takes away one of the best expe- 
dients to prevent the scandal of an indis- 
criminate and free admission to the Lords 
Supper. 

‘* But not to reflect upon the Sentiments 
or Censures of rash men (whose passions 
are governed by their interest, and their 
judgments by their passions,) let us learn, 
what were the sober*thoughts of such as 
were most zealous of a pradent and pious 
Reformation, We will begin with Her- 
mannus Archbishop of Colen, in his worthy 
attempt to that effect. Where he saith, 
‘That private Confession and Absolution 
‘are to be retained in the Churches; not 
‘ that there is any necessity of the parti- 
* cular enumeration of sins: But because, 
‘(that Catechising) that Instruction and 
‘ Consolation, which does accompany this 
‘ wholsom practice, is very profitable, and, 
‘to many, very necessary; that they may 
‘ testifie their hearty sorrow for their sins 
‘ past, and their firm purpose of amend- 
‘ment for the future; and that they may 
‘ not be left in the dark, and doubtful of 
‘their pardon and forgiveness.*’ Next 
we will observe the Augustan Confession, 
tendred with all humility (in the year 
1530.) to the Emperour Charles the 
Fifth, from which the very Name and Title 
of Protestants was derived, their address 
ending with these words, De quo hic etiam 
solenniter & publicé Protestamur, In 
that Confession they do highly extol ‘ the 
‘power of the Keys, and the benefit of 
‘ private Absolution ; that it does declare 





* “ Bonne 1545. Cap, de Conversione 
a peccatis, m. fol. 6.” 
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‘and apply the Gospel to terrified Con- 
sciences: And this application it makes, 
* not only to all in general, but to every 
single person in particular, as our Savi- 
our Christ affirms, Thou hast gain'd thy 
Lreother’ That * this Absolution is 
therefore to be retained in the Church; 
and that the voice of the Gospel iu this 
* Ministry is to be believed as a voice from 
Heaven. And seeing Confesssion does 
‘make way for the benefit of this Absolu- 
* tion, and furasmuch as the Rite and Cus- 
tom thereof does preserve, in the people, 
the understanding of power of the Keys, 
* and of the Remission of sins ; and besides, 
* seeing that Conference, there had, is ot 
* great advantage for mens instruction and 
warning ; Therefore’ say they, ‘we do 
diligently retain the use of Confession in 
* our Churches; yet teaching them withal, 
* that the particular enumeration of sins is 
“not necessary of divine right, nor as mens 
* Consciences to be burdened with it,’ &c. 
To this Confession subscribed, John Duke 
of Saxony Elector, Ge rge Marg. Bran- 
denburgh, Ernest Duke of’ Lunexburgh, 
Philip Lantgrave of Hess, John Fre- 
derick Duke of Saxony, Francis Duke of 
Lunebergh, Wolfangus Prince of Anhalt, 
the Senace and Magistrates of Nuren- 
borgh, the Senate of Kentlingen. 

In the Confession of Suxony offered to 
the Council of Trent, 1551, they declared 
thas, * Concerning 
‘be made to the Pastors, we do affirm 
‘that the custom of private Absolution is 
‘ to be retained ia the Church: And we do 
* constantly retain it for many weighty 
* causes; though we teach also, that a par- 
* ticular recital of all sins, neither of 
* divine command, or possible ; but apt to 
‘ make faith the more feeble, and pious 
* minds the more doubtful.’ 

‘ In the Confession of Wittenbergh * 
(of 1552,) they declare, ‘ Though they do 
‘ not think the enumeration of their sins 
* before a Priest, of necessity to Salvation, 
‘nor of any merit toward the remission of 
‘sins: Yet they take care, as far as may 
“be, that Confession of sins in general! 
* may be retained in their Churches for two 
* reasons; The first, that the more igno- 
‘rant sort of people may, by that way of 
“ Conference, be the better admonished 
‘and instructed in all things necessary : 
The other, That upon this occasion, the 
Gospel of Christ, touching the remission 
‘ of sins, may be particularly applied, and 
* the assurance of Absolution be either 
* apprehended, or contirmed.’ 


- 
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*“ The Translator into English refers 
it to Auspurge, 


ut infra 1586. 
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“In the Confession of Bohemia + they 
declare, ‘ That though they do not injoyn, 
‘nor require a particular enumeration of 
“ sins, yet they teach that Penitents should 
‘have recourse to the Priest, (whom the 
‘English Translation { cails, the * Physician 
‘ of their souls’) to confess, their sins to 
‘ God before him, and (as that Translator 
‘wordeth it) to declare their grief, trou- 
‘ble, and remorse; to take advice and 
‘ counsel, how they may avoid sin for the 
‘future, and to seek for absolution and 
‘pardon by this Ministry of the Keys, 
‘ which is Christs Institution. They teach 
‘men also to magnifie this Absolution 
‘and undoubtedly to believe what this 
* power of the Keys promiseth, seeing It is 
‘ the voice of Christ himself, and exprest 
“by his command, Receive ye the Holy 
© Ghost; Whose sins ye remit, they are 
‘ remitted, &c.\| and they would have them 
‘ know that by this power and Ministry of 
‘the Keys, and the authority of Christs 
‘ Word, all their sins are pardoned,’ Te 
leave Foreiners, 

“ Let us see what the Advice and Prac- 
tice of the Church of England is: (1.) 
She is very positive in her Order, Rules, 

and Canons, that all Persons should shew 
themselves unto the Priest, to he Cate- 
chized, and to hear Sermons, for the Infor- 
mation of their Judgments. But (2) as to 
such as find themselves disquieted in mind 
and conscience, it is rather a matter of 
advice than of command; for thus she 
does invite and persuade them to apply 
themselves for their own benefit. 

“¢ And beeause it is requisite, that no 
‘ man should come to the holy Communion, 
‘ but with a full trust in God’s mercy, and 
‘with a quiet Conscience ; therefore if 
‘ there be any of you who cannot quiet his 
‘own Conscience, but requireth further 
* comfort or counsel; let him come to me, 
‘or to some other discreet and learned 
‘ Minister of Gods Word, and open his 
‘ grief, that by the Ministry of Gods holy 
‘Word, he may receive the benefit of 
‘ Absolution, together with Ghostly coun- 
‘sel and advice, to the quieting of his 
‘ Conscience, and avoiding of all scruple 
* and doubtfulness §.’ Nor is the Church of 
England \ess tender or cautions in her ad- 
vice and order at the Visttation of the 

Sick ; for the Rubrick before the Absolu- 
tion runs thus: Here shall the sick per- 
‘son be moved to make a special confes- 
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* fession of his sins, ¢f he feels his Con- 
* science troubled with any weighty mat- 
‘ter. After which Confession the Priest 
‘shall absolve him (1f he humbly and 
‘ heartily desire it.’ ) 

“ T confess, that in the third case, that 
of Scandal, her Rules and Canons are 
more strict ; and it would be much for the 
honour ef God, and of our Profession, if 
the iniquity and looseness of these times 
would allow us to be no less strict in the 
ebservation and practice of them. ‘The 
Rubrick is this, ‘ If any one that offers to 
* come to the holy Communion be an open 

and a notorious evil liver, or have done 
wrong to his Neighbour, so that the 
Congregation be thereby offended; the 
‘ Curate having knowledge thereof, shall 
‘ advertise him, in no wise to presume to 
come to the Lord’s Table, till he has 
openly declared his repentauce, and 
* given satisfaction to the offended Congre- 
‘gation, and the party whom he hath 
‘wronged. The like order the Curate is to 
take with such as live in habitual hatred 
and malice *%’ These are the terms and 
ends, fer and upon which the Church of 
England sends her Members for their ad- 
vantage and remedy to the Priests Office. 
And whether the Presbyterian Party be 
more modest and gentle in their Kequiries 
we shall now consider. 

“Not to look so far back as their 
Directory, and their Humble Advice to 
the Parliament, in their Grand Debate 
by the Kings Commission t, amongst their 
Exceptions against some passages in tlic 
Liturgie, they desire the Ministers power 
both to admit and keep from the Lords 
lable, may be in these words, ‘ The Minis- 
* ter shall admit none to the Lords Supper, 

till they have made a credible profession 
‘of their Faith, and promised obedience 
‘to the Will of God, and that all possible 
‘ diligence be used, as is for the instruction 
‘ and reformation of scandalous offenders, 
‘whom the Minister shall not suffer to 
‘ partake of the Lords Table, until they 
* have openly declared themselves to have 
‘ truly repented and amended tiieir former 
‘ naughty lives{.’ And not satisfied with 
a weeks warning for the Sacrament, they 
expostalate thus, ‘ Is there leisure of self- 
‘examination, and restitution, and satis- 
‘faction, and going to the Minister for 
‘ counsel to quiet his Conscience?’ In their 
Reformation of the Liturgie they say 
thus, ‘They only are to be invited to the 


* “See the Rubrick before the second 
Service.” 
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* Lords Table, and to come, that truly 
‘ repent, and believe, and unfeignedly con- 
‘sent to the terms of the covenant * : 
Then follows an odd Paranithesis (‘ though 
‘all are not to be invited thus to believe 
‘and repet, and so to come’ :) * but these 
are to be admitted, by the Pastors, if 
they come, who, having the use of reason 
to understand what they do, and examine 
themselves, have made a personal profes- 
‘sion of Faith, Repentance, and Obe- 
‘dience.’ And treating of Catechizing, 
and the approbation of those that are to 
be admitted to the Lords Supper, they 
give this order; * Let the Minister either 
* go to their houses, or rather appoint the 
‘ persons (of several Families) in their 
* courses, to come to him for personal in- 
* structions, where he may confer with 
* those, who are unmeet to be Catechized 
* publickly, or unwilling to submit to it, 
‘ and there let him acquaint them with the 
‘substance of Christian faith and duty +. 
And they add this caution, ‘ But Jet him 
‘not in publick or private meddle with 
y impertwmencies, nor sift people to know 
* things unfit, or unnecessary to be dis- 
‘closed.’ And a little after their order is 
very strict and positive, im these and many 
other words. ‘ Let none be admitted by 
‘the Minister to the Sacrament of the 
* Lords Supper, till, being instructed in 
‘the Christian Religion, they do openiy 
‘ make a credible profession of their own 
‘ faith, and promise to be obedient to the 
‘Willof God}. And they add, * A pro- 
‘ fession is credible when it is made under- 
* standingly, scriously, voluntarily, deli- 
berately, aud not nullified by coutradie- 
‘tion in Word or Deed.’ Anda little after, 
‘It is not private persons only, out tue 
Pastors of the Church, that must approvw - 
of this Profession. Therefore before auy 
are admitted to the Lords Supper, they 
shall give a good account of their Know- 
ledge, Faith, and Ciiristian Conversation 
conformable thereunto, unto the Pastors 
of their respective Congregations, or else 
shall produce a certificate, that they lave 
been approved or admitted to the Lords 
* Supper in another Congregation, of which 
‘they were Members, and that by an 
‘allowed Minister, upon such approved 
* profession as aforesaid.’ And they close 
their charge with these words, ‘ Let no 
* Minister be inforced to admit any him- 
* self to the Lords Supper, who hath been 
‘clancularly and irregularly approved, 
‘ Those that after this Approbation prove 
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* scandalous offenders, shall not by the 
‘ Minister be suffered to partake of the 
* Lords Table, until they have openly de- 
* clared themselves to have truly repented 
* and amended their former naughty lives.’ 
Thus much for the Presbyterian Brethren. 

We see then, that this Lesson Go shew 
thyself to the Priest, is a Doctriue, which 
all Parties find themselves more or less 
concerned in, The Church of Rome im- 
poses it with a very strict Severity, to the 
overcharging and ensnaring of tender Con- 
sciences: and makes use of it to very wick- 
ed ends and purposes; to fish out mens 
tempers and inclinations ; that as occasion 
serves, they may imploy them to destroy 
Princes, and subvert States and Kingdoms. 
Examples whereof we have in William 
Parry, and Edward Squire in the time of 
Queen Elezabeth. The Presbyterians 
exact the same duty with no less zeal (I 
hope to no ill intent) but with an impe- 
rious rigour. 

The Church of England does advise and 
order the practice of it, to these effects, 
t. e. To prevent Scandal, to promote Re- 
pentanee, to advance Instruction, and to 
administer both caution and comfort to 
the Penitent ; or (to use the words of our 
most excellent Litany,) 7 strengthen such 
as do stand, to comfort and help the weak- 
hearted, to raise up them that fall, and 
finally to beat down Satan under our feet. 

And to make it (like the yoak of a meek 
and gracious Master) the more practicable, 
light, and easie, she puts it on with as 
much moderation, gentleness, and lenity 
as is imaginable. Whether the Discourse 
above recited be not of this temper, and 
calculated for the very same Meridian, I 
leave the judicious Reader to determine. 

Some men perhaps may think it savours 
as much of the Presbyterian, as others do 
of the Popish Doctrine; yet really it is 
neither the one nor the other: But the 
genuine Doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land, according to Antiquity, and the best 
Reformed. 

Nevertheless it hath been suggested that 
the said Doctrine was Popery, or wheel’d 
apace towards it. This suggestion I shall 
not impute to design or want of Charity : 
But to a mistaken zeal, or Godly jealousie, 
awakened in the Insinuants, by the ini- 
quities and blondy practices of the Popish 
Party. And to clear the Innocency of my 
own Doctrine, I shall only appeal to the 
Protestants of Forein Churches, foremen- 
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tioned, with the Requiries of the Presby- 
terian Brethren, so strietly insisted on 
since bis Majesties happy Restauration ; 
and particularly I shall produce Mr. 
Richard Baxter (never taken for a friend 
to Popery) to be my Compurgator. In 
his Nosegay * presented to Mr. Joseph 
Caryl, this is his positive and avowed Doc- 
trine, ‘Let me be bold to tell my Bre- 
‘thren of the Ministry, that though I 
‘ deny them to have Credit or Authority 
‘ against the known Word of God, yet so 
‘ great is their Creditand Authority, even 
‘as Teachers and Guides of the Church, 
‘in causes agreeable to the Word, and in 
‘ causes to the People doubtful and un- 
‘known, and in causes left by the Word 
* to their determination, (the Word deter- 
‘ mining them but generally) that I think 
‘ the ignorance of this Truth hath been the 
‘main Cause of our sad Confusions and 
‘ Schisms in England, and that the Minis- 
‘ters have been guilty of it, partly by an 
* over-modest concealing their Authority, 
‘and partly by an indiscreet opposition to 
‘ the Papists Error of the Authority of the 
‘ Church; And I think till we have better 
‘taught, even our Godly people, what 
* eredit and obedience is due to their 
‘ Teachers and Spiritual Guides, the 
‘Churches of England shall never have 
‘ peace, or any good or Established Order. 
‘I say again, we are broken for want of 
‘ the knowledge of this truth; and till this 
‘ be known, we shall never be well bound 
‘ up and healed.” 

The Reader will please to take notice, 
that this is so far from Popish Tyranny, 
that it is our Presbyterian Moderation, 
and Mr. Baxters own Sober Sadness ; and 
he thought it a Truth of so great import- 
ance, that he set a hand in the Margin to 
remark it, and point it out to every Rea- 
der, as most worthy of his observation. And 
such as would see more of his thoughts in 
this point, he refers them to what he has 
written on it, in his Method for peace of 
Conscience, and in the Second Part of his 
Book of Rest, and in the Preface to that 
Part. 

The Premises well considered, I am apt 
to believe, the Judicious Reader will con- 
clude, that to adhere stedfastly to the 
sober and prudent establishment of the 
Church of England, is very safe Advice 
for all Sound Protestants. 


* « Page 83,” 
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SACRED POETRY. 
THE MAN OF SORROWS. 
(/satah Iii.) 


THov wast oppress’d my Saviour and my God! 
A dreary path thy painful footsteps trod! 

Thou wast despis’d of them whose ranc’rous hate 
Turn’d from the lowly meekness of thy state! 

A man of sorrows thou, to suff'ring born, 

Did’st bear the blow, the mockery of scorn, 

And, like the patient lamb, to slaugher led, 

To shame and grief didst bend thy sacred head! 
And we esteem’d thee, in thy saff rings still 
Afflicted by thy heavn'ly Father's will : 

But ’twas to bear our burdens thou didst yield, 
And by thy stripes were our transgressions heal'd, 

O King of Glory! did thy life-blood flow 
To save from ruin and eternal woe ? 

Thou gav’st thy soul, for us an offering made, 
Thy precious blood our dear-bought ransom paid, 
And for thy sinful creatures thou didst drain 
That biiter cup of agony and pain, 

O, by thy passion’s depth in that dread hour, 
That saw thee whelm’d by Hell’s tremendous pow’r, 
By the large sweat-drops falling from thy brow, 
When thy meek head did to its burden bow, 

By the sharp thorns thy bleeding temples wore, 
And by the cross thy dying form that bore, 
Lord, at my pray'rs, thy Spirit’s help impart, 
To cleanse the faults of a polluted heart! 

Root from my bosom each corrupting sin ; 
Infuse the law of holiness within : 

Teach me to heav’n and happiness the way, 
Thy Gospel how to love, aud how t’ obey: 

To God and thee my ransom’d soul to give, 
And, by the power of thy death, to live. 


na 


HYMN OF THE CHRISTIAN MARTYRS 


ON THEIR WAY TO DEATH. 


Hallelujah! Lord our God! 

Now our eartlily path is trod ; 

Past are now our cares and fears, 

And we quit this vale of tears. 

Hallelujah ! King of kings! 

Now our spirits spread their wings, 

To the mansions of the blest, 

To thine everlasting rest, 

Hallelujah! Lord of Lords! 

Be our last and dying words, 

Glory to our God above, 

To our murderers peace and love. 
Martyr of Antioch. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Sermons preached before a Country 
Congregation. By William Bi- 
shop, M.A. Rector of Ufton 
Nervet, Berks, and late Fellow of 


Oriel College, Oxford. 12mo, 
180 pp. Rivingtons. 1823. 


THeEse Sermons are strictly what 
their title would lead us to expect, 
village Sermons. They are simple 
without being homely, and brought 
down to the comprehension of the 
most ignorant without their sinking 
to the common fault in such cases of 
being low, and tvo familiar. They are 
short and plain ; abounding in much 
pious and practical exposition of the 
Scriptures, and earnest exhortation ; 
and are consequently peculiarly 
fitted for the use of the poor and 
private families. There is nothing 
enthusiastic in them ; and yet every 
word evidently comes warm from the 
heart of their Author. They speak 
home to every man’s conscience, 
declare fully the whole Gospel in 
all its distinctive doctrines and pre- 
cepts, and convey them in language 
at once warm, affectionate, impres- 
sive and forcible. The subject 
matter may be collected from the 
following table of contents, 

The disobedience and fall of man, 
Eccles. vii. 27. 29. Redemption of 
mankind by Jesus Christ, Rom. vii. 
24,25. Theaid of the Holy Spirit 
essential to Christian obedience, 
Acts xvi. 14. The three witnesses 
on earth, the spirit, the water, and 
the blood, 1 John v. 8. To bear 
our cross, a necessary part of Chris- 
tian duty, Luke xiv. 27. No com- 
pensation for the loss of the soul, 
Mark viii. 36. The inestimable 
value of the soul, Mark viii. 37. 
Confession of sin the first step to- 
wards amendment of life, 2 Sam. 
xii.7. Mercy the prevailing feature 
of the Gospel, John viii, 10, 11. 
The delay of repentance dangerous, 
Luke xix. 8. The duty of training 


up children in religious habits, 
Prov. xxii. G6. The guilt of swear- 
ing, Matt. v. 34. The necessity of 
speaking truth on all occasions, Gen, 
Xxvli, 13. 

It would be tedious to enter into a 
detailed examination of each par- 
ticular Sermon; and our object is 
not so much a review, as a simple 
declaration of our opinion of the 
value of these sermons, and a wish to 
introduce them to the notice of our 
readers, by the selection of a few 
of their more prominent passages. 

In the first Sermon we meet with 
the following practical reflection on 
the goodness of God, im allowing 
man to eat of every tree of the 
garden with only with one exception. 


“€ We see here the goodness and bounty 
of God towards Adam in permitting him 
to take without restraint ofall other fruit : 
he might not only satisfy his hunger, but 
please also his taste; so little is the Al- 
mighty disposed to deny his creatures any 
reasonable indulgence, and so much docs 
he consult for their comfort and enjoy- 
ment! He is not a stern and severe task- 
master, who takes pleasure in crossing the 
innocent wishes of his creatures, and pro- 
nounces every gratification sinful. Far, 
far from it! his aim is to render the ways 
of religion ‘ the ways of pleasantness ;’ 
and the rules which he lays down are all 
intended for this very purpose, if man will 
but listen to him, and follow the guidance 
of God rather than the dictates of his own 
will.” P.2 


The immediate consequences of 
the disobedience of our first parents 
are then plainly and forcibly stated 
and thus practically applied. 


“ But the consequence of guilt soon 
overtook them ; and the Devil, who had 
led them into sin, left them to bear the 
weight of the punishment, rejoicing in the 
mischief which he had caused, 

*« « They heard the voice of the Lord 
God walking in the garden in the cool of 
the evening; but, alas! they heard it no 
longer with pleasure ; they feared to meet 
their gracious Master, whose command 
they bad broken, and whose anger therefore 
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they justly dreaded. Adam and Eve, we 
are told by Moses, ‘hid themselves trom 
the presence of the Lord God among the 
trees of the garden *,’ 

But this was a vain attempt to escape 
from the presence of an offended God. 
‘The Lord God called unto Adam and 
said unto him, Where art thon?’ The 
guilty Adam, trembling and confused, yet 
not daring to disobey his Maker a second 
time, made this weak excuse, which brought 
with it an evidence of his guilt ; ‘I heard 
thy voice in the garden, and I was afraid, 
because I was naked, and I hid myself +.’ 
But he had met his Maker before without 
fear, though he was then, as now, naked: 
the real difference was, he was then inno- 
cent, aud now guilty. God proceeds to 
draw the confession of his sin from his own 
words: * Who told thee that thon wast 
naked ¢?’? Thou never madest this dis- 
covery before; how hast thou made it 
now? * Hast theu eaten of the tree, 
whereof I commanded thee that thon 
shouldest not eat?’ Mark here, my bre- 
thren, the cowardice and selfishness of sin. 
Though Adam loved his wife with the 
fondest affection, and, in his state of in- 
nocence, would probably have suffered any 
evil, rather than bring trouble upon her, as 
soon as he fell into sin, he became fearful 
and ungenerous: he thought only how he 
might deliver himself from the wrath of 
an angry God. ‘ And the man said, The 
woman whom thou givest to be wit! me, 
she gave me of the tree, and I did eat §.’ 

“ Behold then the guilty pair standing 
before the Lord of heaven and earth, and 
waiting, in fearful expectation, the sentence 
which they well knew, would be pro- 
nounced upon them. Behold them in 
this state, and think what must be your 
own condition when you appear at the 
judgment-seat of Christ, not alone as they 
were, but before the eyes of millions. 
Think how you will endure the presence 
of your Almighty Judge, if you have to 
reflect that, like Adam and Eve, you have 
broken his law, and thought scorn of his 
conimandments ; and this, not in a single 
instance, (as was the case with them,) but 
throngh the whole course of your lives!” 
P. 5. 


The whole is thus summed up, 
and faithfully applied. 


_“ Here then, my bretliren, you have the 
history of Adam’s fall laid before you, in 
the words of the Holy Spirit, from the 
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Bible. You see that Adam, with all the 
advantages which he possessed, with a na- 
tare as yet unstained by sin, could not 
keep his innocence, but fella prey to the 
arts of the devil. From the time of his 
disobedience he forfeited the protection 
which had hitherto supported him, and 
his descendants in every age have not only 
to struggle with inciinations that invite 
them to sin, but have also the same active 
and malicious enemy to resist who pre- 
vailed over the first parents of mankind : 
for, as I have before observed, St. Peter 
describes our adversary the Devil ‘as a 
roaring lion, who walketh about seeking 
whom he may devour;’ and warns us to 
be on our guard, that by watchfulness and 
sobriety, but especially by earnest prayer, 
we may be secured against his power. 

“ As long therefore as you depend upon 
yourselves only for guidance and protec- 
tion, you cannot possibly find the path of 
duty, much less can you hope to walk in 
it. As the text declares, ‘ men have 
sought out many inventions :’ we have 
each a way of our own, which is contrary 
to God's will, and we can never please 
him till we make our daily study to 
enquire what the will of God is, and set 
ourselves seriously to do it in the daily 
business of life. God, as I have often 
told you, does not require you to quit your 
present line of life. If it is an honest and 
useful way of earning a maintenance, you 
may regard it as that calling to which he 
has appointed you. Itis not thena change 
of employment which he expects, but 
that you shall conduct yourselves in that 
employment, whatever it be, as the ser- 
vants of God: that you shall be honest, 
sober, and diligent: that you shall receive 
every good yon enjoy as the gift of God, 
and make the best use of it: not indulging 
‘in riot and drunkenness, not in chambering 
and wantonness, not in strife and envying :’ 
but that you shall be temperate, sober, and 
chaste, in obedience to the commands of a 
crucified Saviour, which St. Paul expresses 
by this strong language, ‘ put ye on the 
Lord Jesus Christ*;’ take his command- 
ments for your daily rule of life and con- 
duct, and make them by constant use to 
sit as easy upon you as the clothes you 
wear, Instead therefore of looking after 
forbidden indulgencies, which war against 
the soul, and will hinder you from partak- 
ing of the benefits purchased by Christ for 
all who obey him and make his will the 
greut object of their lives, attend faithfully 
to the duties of your calling, for bis sake 
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whose servants you are, and who died to 
make you his. Let husbands and wives, 
parents and children, masters and servants, 
relations, friends, and neighbours, ‘ do 
justly, love mercy,’ and walk humbly with 
God. Instead of considering only what 
ye shall eat, and what ye shall drink, and 
wherewithal ye shall be clothed ; instead 
of looking no farther than this, or ‘ pro- 
viding for the flesh to fulfil the Inst there- 
of,” study how you may ‘ grow in grace, 
and in the knowledge and love of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,’ 

For your encouragement you have the 
assurance of Jesus Christ himself, that ‘ if 
you will ask forgiveness of God in humble 
and earnest prayer, he will pardon you, 
for the sake of his beloved Son; if you 
will seek the assistance of the Holy Spirit, 
you shall find it; if you will knock at the 
door of divine mercy, it shall be opened 
unto yon.’ 

* O taste therefore, and see how gra- 
cious the Lord is! ‘ blessed is every one 
that pntteth his trust in him, and keepeth 
evermore his commandments.’” P. 12. 


The second Sermon presents a 
clear and animated statement of 
what our Redeemer has done and 
suffered for us, what he expects 
from us, what be has promised to 
us, and what therefore, if we are 
wise, we shall not neglect by the 
grace of God on our own parts to 
do, 


“ At the time when Adam and Eve had 
offended God by eating of the forbidden 
fruit, that gracious Master, in his wrath 
remembering mercy, promised a Deliverer 
in language which, though then imperfectly 
understood, has been made plain to us by 
the birth of Jesus Christ. 

“ Hecame into the world, first to teach 
mankind what God requires of them; to 
set before our eyes, in the clearest manner, 
the various duties which belong to us ; and 
he brought these duties under two lead- 
ing heads; namely, that we should love 
God with all our heart, and mind, and 
soul, and strength; and that we should 
love our fellow-creatures as ourselves ; 
which love we are to shew by doing to 
others what we should wish and expect 
others to do to us, 

“ Christ having proved himself to be a 
teacher sent from God, by giving sight to 
the blind, making the deaf to hear, the 
dumb to speak, the lame to walk, and by 
raising the dead to life, gave himself up 
to suffer death upon the cross, that all 
who believe in him, and prove their belief 
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by keeping his commandments, ‘ should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.’ 

“ To make known to all mankind that 
he had prevailed over the power of the 
Devil, who had brought death into the 
world, by inviting Adam and Eve to 
offend God, Christ rose from the dead the 
third day after he had suffered on the 
cross, and declared that, in the same man- 
ner as /e had risen, all who were in their 
graves should come forth from the dust of 
the earth. 

“ Bat then, as the blessings which he 
purchased by his death were intended for 
those only who serve him faithfully, he 
has also assured us that they only who 
have done good shall rise to everlasting 
happiness. All who have lived a careless 
ora sinfal life; who have paid no regard 
to the will of God, nor had him in their 
thoughts, will rise indeed from the dust, 
but not to happiness, not to the joys of 
heaven; they will be cast into hell, there 
to dwell evermore with the Devil and his 
angels, 

** For at the end of the world Christ will 
come, attended by thousands and tev thou- 
sands of angels, to judge all mankind, 
He ‘ who knoweth the very secrets of the 
heart’ will call us all to a strict account, 
not only for what we have done which we 
ought not to have done, bat for what we 
have left undone also which we ought to 
have done ; and he will sit in jadgment not 
only on our actions, but on our words, 
and even our very thoughts. How much 
therefore does it concern us all to gain the 
favour of this great Being, whose power 
none can escape, and who has threatened 
to pour out his wrath upon the obstinate 
sinner, while he promises blessings, without 
number and without end, to those who 
will listen to him and seek to please him 
in the daily duties of that state of life unto 
which he has been pleased to call them! 


From the fourth Sermon we select 
the opening, as containing a very 
practical explanation of 1 John v. 
8, together with the concluding 
part of the Lord’ Supper. 


“ The three that bear witness to Jesus 
Christ upon earth, and seal up the truth 
of his promises to us, are (1) the water 
in baptism, by which we are cleansed 
from the filth of our sins; (z) the blood 
of Christ, recalled to our thoughts at the 
Lord’s Supper by means of the bread and 
wine, which blood was shed to procure 
the pardon of our sins ; (3) and the Holy 
Spirit, who teaches us to the two 
sacraments of Baptism and the Lord's 
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Supper, as the means appointed by Christ 
himself to help forward our deliverance 
from the guilt and punishment of sin : now 
these three, the spirit, the water, and the 
blood, agree in and make good one and 
the same truth concerning Jesus Christ, 
the ouly Saviour and Redeemer of man- 
kind *, 

“ We see here three things brought to- 
gether, which ought therefore to be con- 
sidered, not separately and by themselves, 
but as belongiag to each other, and as 
only appearing in their proper character 
when united, I mean the aid of the 
Holy Spirit, Baptism, and the Lord’s 
Supper.” P. 45. 

* The last thing mentioned in the text 
is the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 

“ You read, that ‘ Jesus Christ, the night 
on which he was betrayed, took bread, and, 
when he liad given thanks he brake it, and 
gave it to his chosen disciples, (or fol- 
lowers,) saying, This is my Body which 
is given for you, (this is Mitended, in other 
words, to remind you of my Body which 
will shortly be offered for you on the 
cross,) do this in remembrance of me, 
Likewise after supper he took the cup, 
and, when he had given thanks, he gave 
it to them, saying, Drink ye all of this, 
for this is my blood of the New Testament 
which is shed for you, and for many, for 
the remission (or forgiveness) of sins. Do 
this, as oft as ye shall drink it, in remem- 
brance of me +t.’ 

“* Now wonld Christ at that solemn hour, 
when he had before his eyes the death 
which he was about to suffer, when he 
had itin his thoughts ‘ to finish the work 
which his Father had given him to do,’ 
would he, at such a time, have dwelt, as 
he did, on any subject which was not of 
great importance? By saying to his dis- 
ciples, * Drimk ye all of the cup,’ he gives, 
in fact, the same command to his servants 
in every future age, We declare then, on 
the authority of Christ himself, that it is 
the bounden duty of every Christian to 
partake of the Lord's Supper. To draw 
back from it-therefore, is to disobey your 
Lord and Master, Doubtiess the Lord’s 
Supper will be of no service to those who 
prepare not themselves to receive it by a 
firm trust in Jesus Christ, by sorrow for 
their past sins, joined with a steadfast reso- 
lution of amendment, and by brotherly 
love towards all mankind ; nor will Bap- 
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tism profit any who keep not the pro- 
mises and vows made for them at the holy 
font. In truth, the death of Christ will be 
of no benefit to those who refuse to do 
his will; it were better for such men, far 
better, that they had never been born. 
But the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
will be of the greatest service to those who 
examine themselves and so prepare to 
* eat of that bread and drink of that cup.” 
Do not mistake so far as to think that it 
is left to our choice whether we will par- 
take of it or not: Christ calls upon us to 
partake of it: if therefore we refuse his 
invitation, and seek not to acquire that 
frame of mind which is to fit us for re- 
ceiving this Sacrament as we ought, we 
set up our own will against the will of our 
heavenly Master, and prove ourselves dis- 
obedient servants, 

“ That we feel the obligation which lies 
upon us to partake of this Sacrament, we 
shew plainly enough when we eagerly seek 
for it in sickness, as soon as the disease 
threatens our life. We are anwilling to 
go out of the world without having, once 
at least, obeyed the dying command of a 
crucified Saviour, Why then during the 
season of health, when the fears of death 
have not yet taken hold of us, why 
should we not in health give Christ this 
proof of our ready and cheerful obedience? 
Do we wait till our spirits are broken by 
old age? But who will promise that we 
shall live to that period? Let us then, in 
the prime of life, approach the holy table 
of our Redeemer, in obedience to his dying 
command, 

“ He has a claim upon our obedience, 
because he is appuinted by God the Fa- 
ther to be our King; and of his kingdom 
there will be no end. He has a claim 
upon our gratitude, because he consented 
to die that we might live for ever. He 
has a claim upon our belief and confi- 
dence, because he hath spoken the truth, 
and delivered to us the words of eternal 
life. When he commands us therefore to 
* eat of that bread and drink of that cup,’ 
which are to remind us of bis body nailed 
to the cross, and the blood streaming there 
from his wounds, how can we draw back 
from his loving invitation, and refuse to 
appear before him ? 

‘* What would a master say of that ser- 
vant, who though repeatedly ordered to do 
the same thing, should as often refuse to 
do it? Would he not consider this repeated 
refusal as a sufficient reason for dismissing 
him from his service? How, in fact, could 
he stand acquitted for continning to em- 
ploy one who had broken, wantonly 
broken, the bond of ob¢dience, which be 
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had taken upon himself when he entered 
into his service ? 

“« If you have hitherto thought lightly of 
your ingratitude in disobeying so plain 
and positive a command, intended more- 
over for your lasting benefit, reflect upon 
the subject again, Be not led away by 
the example of others, for you are warned 
that you must not follow a multitude to do 
evil *: and remember, that, though they 
may lead yon astray, you will yourselves 
have to answer for every neglect, as well 
as for every transgression, of duty, 

“ The text joins together the Holy Spirit, 
Baptism, and the Lord's Supper. They 
are three witnesses for the truth of the 
Gospel upon earth, and they will either 
speak for or against every Christian at the 
day of judgment, ‘hey are parts of one 
great scheme, and what Christ has brought 
together we must not attempt to put 
asunder. 

** Tt is in vain to say that yon mean no 
affront to Christ, that you have a high 
respect for the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, and that you draw back because 
you are not prepared to receive it. Why 
then do you not set abont the necessary 
preparation? When Christ calls you, will 
you tel! him that you are not ready? and, 
though again and again invited, will you 
still refuse to come? This surely is not 
the conduct of a true Christian ; this is 
not the conduct of one who would present 
himself before God ‘ with a humble, 
lowly, penitent, and obedient heart.’ 

*€ Shew therefore your reverence of your 
Saviour, your gratitude towards him, your 
Jove of him, not by words, but by deeds. 
Hold back nothing from him which he 
requires at your hands, Say with Samuel, 
* Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth t.’ 
And with David, * In the volume of the 
book it is written of me that I should fulfil 
thy will, O my God; I am content to do 
it, yea, thy law is within my heart.’ P. 
52. 


The fifth on bearing our cross, 
contains the following feeling appeal 
to every pious and grateful heart, 
togetirer with a useful application 
of the text to all classes and descrip- 
tions of persons. 


“ Ask now yotirselves, my brethren, 
whether you would not be encouraged in 
the midst of difficulties, if you thonght 
that some dear friend looked on and be- 
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held with joy your honest straggles to do 
your duty? Would not his praise cheer 
you, and make yon more desirous than 
ever of holding out, and coming off snc- 
cessful in your endeavours? And will not 
the thought of being approved by God 
be welcome to us, if we learn to love him, 
as we ought, to look upon him on all 
occasions, and to take the greatest delight 
in gaining his approbation? When we 
reflect moreover on his goodness, first in 
creating us, and then in providing for us 
the means of pardon and everlasting hap- 
piness by the death of his Son, what 
powerful reasons have we to love him with 
all our hearts, and to put our whole trust 
in him? 

“ Indeed, this only is wanting to make 
all men sincere and earnest Christians ; we 
could not be other then such if we really 
loved God, for his favour would then be 
necessary to our peace; we could know 
no enjoyment, while we had cause to fear 
that he was displeased with us. 

“ Laying then the foundation of every 
duty in the command of God, and striving 
after an earnest wish to perform each 
command by learning to love him, let 
us enquire on each occasion what his 
will is. 

“ The duty demanded of us in the text is 
to ‘ bear our cross ;” to bear, that is, any 
hardships which may befal us in the path 
of our duty, with cheerful submission to 
the will of our heavenly Father and his 
Son Jesus Christ. 

“ Each has his cross, which is, in fact, his 
trial; something that calls for patience and 
submission, whether it arise from without 
or within; whether, in other words, it 
springs from any circumstances which he- 
long to his particular situation in life, or 
from his temper, or from the state of his 
health. 

“ They who are far advanced in years, 
feel the infirmities of age; their strength 
now fails them, the activity of former years 
is gone by never to return: they are subject 
to pain, and those things which formerly 
yielded pleasure have now lost their power 
of producing enjoyment. Their eyes grow 
dim, their ears become dull of hearing, 
their limbs are.stiff and feeble, and the 
body bends under its own weight. 

“« This is the cress which those have to 
bear, whose years have increased upon 
them till * their strength becomes often 
but labour and sorrow.’ 

“ Here, as in every other instance, the 
duty is cheerful submission to the will of 
God ; they have bad their season of health 
and strength ; and as the evening follows 
the morning, youth must be succeeded by 
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old age. It would be as unreasonable for 
the old to complain of their age, as it 
would be in any one to murmur because 
the morning or uoon did not last for ever, 
but gave way, in turn, to the evening, 

“ Bat if age has its trials, it has its com- 
forts also. The old have to look back on 
difficulties overcome, or at least gone by, 
which still await the young. ‘ Man is 
born to trouble as the sparks fly upward *,’ 
How many struggles have the aged passed 
through, which will not return! How 
many dangers have gone over their heads, 
which the young have yet to undergo 
before they reach old age ; and when these 
last have arrived at that period, they will 
still have their trials! 

“ If their youth has been spent soberly 
aud in the fear of God, can we look on the 
old without regarding them as passengers 
on the ocean, who, after having met with 
many storms aud tempests, see ‘ the haven 
before them where they would be.’ ‘ The 
hoary head isa crown of glory, when it is 
found iu the way of righteousness ft.’ 

* Tf, on the other hand, their youth has 
been spent in evil courses, the old ought 
to make the best amends in their power, 
by giving themselves up, in the evening of 
their days, to the service of Almighty God 
and his Son Jesus Christ. Let not their 
infirmities and feebleness hinder them from 
making their peace with God by submis- 
sion to his holy will, Let them take up 
their cross, and follow Him who died to 
save them, in meekness, and patience, and 
with hearts lifted up from earth to heaven: 
Jet them pass the short time which re- 
mains to them in this world, as: strangers 
* who look fora citynot made with hands 
eterpal in the heavens.’ 

* There are some, who, though not old, 
feel the infivmitics belonging to age, froin 
frequent sickness. Pain, when it conii- 
nues week after week, and moutli after 
month, is undoubtedly a sore trial, But 


then it draws off the sufferer from many of 


those suares which health aud a flow of 
spirits bring with them: it invites them 
to serious reflection, by teaching them low 
vain are the boasted advantages of the pre- 
sent life! how illthey deserve to be prized 
by us, as they often are, above those bless- 
ings which support us im sickness, and 
smooth the bed of death. When his 
strength faileth, and faintness seizes upon 
the sufferer, even then, as long as the 
power of thought remains, how soothing 
it is to have a ‘ conscience void of offence 
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towards God and man!’ To all such a 
bright prospect opens, through the death 
of Jesus Christ upon the cross; they may 
lift up their eyes to the heavens by a firm 
belief in their Saviour’s promises, and 
look forward to the time when pain and 
sorrow shall pass away forever, ‘ They 
who sow in tears, shall reap in joy: he 
that now goeth on his way weeping, and 
yet beareth good seed, shall doubtless 
come again with joy, and bring his sheaves 
with him *.’ For to those who bear their 
sufferings with patient submissien to the 
will of God, a reward is laid up in heaven 
which man cannot take from them. 

“* Poverty is another trial—the poor 
have to bear their cross, Though their very 
poverty frees them from many cares and 
troubles which belong to the rich, they 
have still sufferings to endure. Yet pa- 
tience will lighten their weight, by dispos- 
ing the poor to make the best of them. 
Nothing contributes so much to take off 
the edge of suffering, as the habit of cheer- 
fal resignation, We bend, by degrees, the 
pole to the form which we wish it to take ; 
and the mind in like manner bends by de- 
grees to the burthen which it has to sup- 
port. But this is not all—God, whose 
eyes are constantly upon all his servants, 
will be ever ready to help those whom he 
beholds humble and patient, and resigned 
to his holy will. Lazarus the beggar, after 
having endured, without murmuring, the 
sufferings which fell upon him, was taken 
by the angels, after death, into Abraham's 
bosom—was carried, that is, to a place of 
joy and everlasting happiness. 

“ God, who permits his servants, for the 
trial of their obedience, to be visited with 
difficnities and troubles of various kinds, 
does not willingly afflict the sons of men— 
aficts them, not trom disregard to their 
feelings, but for their profit, that they 
may be saved at length in the day of the 
Lord, for the sake of Christ, by submitting 
themselves to the will of God, and bearing 
with cheerful resignation whatever may 
befal them. The poor in this world may 
yet be rich in faith—smay believe in Jesus 
Christ, as the Saviour of all who serve and 
obey him, and may also do those things 
which are pleasing in bis sight. 

Let each, therefore, keep in mind, that 
sufferings of some kind are the portion of 
all: they are trials with which God is 
pleased to visit us. To fret, and complain, 
and murmur, while it only increases the 
evil, becomes also a resistance to the will 
and purpose of God. They who will not 
bear their cross, cannot be the servants of 
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Christ—they give him up when they grow 
impatient, and rail against their lot : where- 
as the true Christian, in obedience to the 
command of his great Master, strives by 
prayer and watchfulness to ‘ possess his 
soul in patience *.’” P, 76, 


We have only room for the fol- 
lowing picture of the sincere Chris- 
tian, as he passes on through the hum- 
ble business of the day, and of the 
prize that through the merits of his 
Redeemer awaits him hereafter in 
heaven, 


“ When he wakes in the morning, his 
first duty he feels to be a thanksgiving to 
God for having carried him through the 
past night in safety, anda prayer for pro- 
tection through the present day. He then 
enters upon his daily work with an honest 
desire of doing justice to his employer, by 
giving him the full measure of his time and 
strength, Aware that the eye of his future 
Judge is constantly upon him, he does not 
slacken in his diligence, but follows his 
employment contentedly and with cheer- 
fulness. He takes the food which God 
has enabled him to earn by the sweat of 
his brow, and eats it with thankfulness, 
At the close of the day he returns to his 
home, and rejoices to find himself once 
more in the bosom of his family, Here 
he lays hold of every opportunity to check 
strife and each selfish feeling, by encourag- 
ing brothers and sisters to be kind to each 
other, and to give up their own wishes for 
the sake of promoting the wishes and com- 
forts of the rest. He is never better pleased 
than when be can see in his children a 
desire to make each other happy, and he 
blesses God for having implanted such a 
disposition in those, whose welfare lies so 
near his heart. Before he lies down to 
rest, he returns thanks to heaven for the 
support which has been bestowed upon 
himself and his family through the past 
day, praying God to continne over them 
all the same watchful care and protection, 
and he teaches his children to follow so 
wise an example, Does not a day thus 
spent furnish matter for cheerful reflection 
aa often as ove looks back upon it? There 
is nothing here of noisy joy—nothing which 
hurries on the spirits to a pitch of giddy 
mirth—but there is a calm and sober plea- 
sure, on which the mind delights to dwell, 
and which we may humbly trust God him- 
self beholds with approbation. This is to 
journey on through time with eternity full 
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before us: days thus passed are written 
down by Almighty God in the book of life.” 
P. 90. 

“ A prize is set before us by the Lord 
Jesus, which is richer thah earth possesses ; 
a prize described to us as ‘ a crown *, and 
‘an eternal weight of gloryt.’ In some 
parts of Scripture the happiness of heaven 
is represented under the figure of a feast +: 
in others we are told, that a great multi- 
tude of all nations, and kindred, and peo- 
ple, and tongues, shall be assembled before 
the throne of God, clothed in white robes, 
with palms in their hands§. The white 
robes point out the righteousness of such 
as wear them—the palms are borne as signs 
of rejoicing and triumph, and they mark 
those who bear them as conquerors, as 
having prevailed by the blood of Jesus 
Christ over that great enemy of mankind 
the Devil. 

“ The faithful Christian, when admitted 
into heaven, will join the company of ‘just 
men made perfect,’ and enjoy the happi- 
ness of conversing with them for ever, 
He will be freed froin all pain and sorrow— 
the tear will be wiped from every eye—the 
understanding will be enlarged, so as to see 
clearly what now ‘ we behold as through 
a glass darkly’—the heart. will be warmed 
by those kind and generous feelings, which 
on earth yield the purest pleasure we can 
enjoy, and which will no longer become 
faint and languid from the perverseness of 
our own heart, or be chilled by the ingrati- 
tude of others, The happiest moments of 
our lives here, those moments which pass 
so quickly away and are gone, will be far 
exceeded by the bliss which will there last 
for ever. There will be no need of night 
to give rest after fatigue, for weariness will 
there be unknown; no change of scene 
will be required to refresh the worn spirits, 
for cheerfulness and joy will there prevail 
without end, and without decay. 

** Conceive then a person on earth to be 
gifted with perpetual youth, with unshaken 
health, with a strong and active under- 
standing, with a warm and generous heart 
—conceive him to be surrounded with 
friends, who love him and whom he loves, 
possessed of every thing which fortune can 
bestow, and assured, moreover, that these 
should never be taken away from him— 
conceive, above all, that the precious Aa- 
thor of these blessings should be constantly 
present to him—that he should see him, 
converse with him, and know for a cer- 
tainty that his favour would never be for- 
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feited—conceive a person placed ander 
such circumstances, and you will yet have 
but a faint and imperfect notion of the joys 
which God has laid up for his faithful ser- 
vants in heaven, 

“ Are not here, my brethren, sufficient 
reasons to make us watch over our souls? 
If then we value peace of mind, and would 
secure the comfort of a lively hope for our 
support under the vexations and disap- 
pointments of life—if, moreover, we would 
lay up for ourselves, through the mercies 
of Christ, an unfading treasure in the hea- 
vens—the way is open to each; we must 
set God always before us, and seek to 
make ourselves acquainted with him, by 
taking his will for the daily rule of our 
lives, Our firat question in every instance 
must be, not what I am inclined to do, 
but what does my duty require of me? 
And if we feel that we are at any time 
leaning towards inclinations, while duty 
lies on the other Side, let us not fail to ask 
ourselves in sincerity of heart, ‘ What 
shall a man give in exchange for his soul?” 
P, 93. 


The remaining Sermons afford 
passages of equal merit and interest; 
and we recommend the whole 
volume to our readers, as a small 
but valuable collection of plain and 
useful and truly scriptural dis- 
courses. 


Ee 


Vestiges of Ancient Manners and 
Customs discoverable in Modern 
Italy and Sicily. By the Rev. 
J.J. Blunt. Murray. 1823. 


ARINGHUS in kis work on Subter- 
ranean Rome, (as. cited by Dr, 
Middleton) observes, that 


*« The wisest Popes, and Governors had 
found it necessary in the conversion of the 
Gentiles, to dissemble and wink at many 
things and yield to the times, and. not to 
use force against customs, which the peo- 
ple were so obstinately fond of, nor to 
think of extirpating at once every thing, 
that had the appearance of profane, but 
to supersede in some measure the obliga- 
tion of the sacred laws, till these converts 
convinced by degrees, and informed of the 
whole truth by the suggestions of the Holy 
Spirit should be content to submit in ear- 
nest to the yoke of Christ *.” 
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In this age when the zeal for 
conversion has awakened itself * like 
a giant” from sleep, with a giant's 
strength indeed, but sometimes, it is 
to be feared, with that want of wise 
discretion, which in our imagina- 
tions we so commonly connect with 
a giant’s strength, the question 
suggested by this passage is one of 
the deepest practical importance to 
the cause of true religion. Since 
the primitive ages of Christianity, 
faults have undoubtedly been com- 
mitted by her missionaries in both 
extremes; on the one hand the ig- 
norant Pagan has been called upon 
with an ill-timed scrupulosity to 
surrender usages harmless in them- 
selves but dear to him by immemo- 
rial associations, while hard and 
comparatively speculative doctrines 
have been pressed upon minds 
which really wanted the power of 
understanding them so as toembrace 
them; on the other, a principle of 
adaptation and compromise has 
been acted upon, which evading the 
real difficulty of conversion has 
multiplied only nominal converts ; 
Christ and the Saints have ‘suc- 
ceeded not merely to the place, but 
to the estimation of Jupiter and the 
Olympians, as they had overturned 
the dynasty of Saturn, who himself 
had moved from their thrones Cz- 
lus, and Terra with all the myste- 
rious powers of elder Titanism. 
The ill-success of those who pro- 
ceeded on the former principle was 
to be expected and deplored; the 
victories of the latter were utterly 
valueless; they laid the foundation 
of Christian worship in fable, the 
sume spirit grew with its growth, 
and the time never came of which 
Aringhus speaks so self compla- 
cently in the passage cited above, 
when the whole truth was to be 
told, and by the suggestions of the 
Holy Spirit the people were to sub- 
mit in earnest to the yoke of Christ. 

When a proper opportunity shall 
offer, we shall be glad to enter spe- 
cifically upon this question, deem- 
ing it as we do of great and press- 
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ing importance ; but at present our 
limits forbid us to do more than 
advert to the different state of 
things in this respect at present 
existing in the Churches of England 
and Rome. A learned Italian, with 
whom we were conversing upon the 
very hook, which stands at the head 
of these remarks, observed to us, 
that Mr. Blunt had done no more 
in Italy and Sicily, than he himself 
with similar opportunities could do 
in England. The observation was 
ingenious, but fallacious ; undoubt- 
edly we retain in this country many 
of the superstitious usages of our 
Pagan and of our Romish forefathers ; 
no one who notes at all attentively 
the customs of the lower orders, 
especially in the remoter provinces, 
can doubt for a moment of this; 
but the distinction is that we do 
not retain them as part of our reli- 
gion ; the peasant fires at his apple 
trees, hangs misletoe in his kitchen, 
or nails a horseshoe over his door ; 
for wherever ignorance is in any 
degree, there superstitions will re- 
main, and human nature, especially 
unsophisticated nature, clings to 
the usages of old time; the sensible 
Pastor duly appreciates these things, 
and discourages them by mild rea- 
soning, or good-natured ridicule ; 
but if these usages are to be set on 
a footing with the superstitions of 
the Italians, we must suppose the 
Clergyman in his canonicals attach- 
ing religious importance to them, 
heading the procession with torch. 
light and psalmody, accompanying 
the act with prayers, and perhaps 
m a sermon vouching the authen- 
ticity of it by numerous miracles 
and special interpositions of Hea- 
ven, A moment's thought suflices 
to convince us of the importance of 
this distinction ; no doubt half the 
waggoners in the kingdom have nu- 
merous fancies and wild supersti- 
tions about their horses ; this ap- 
pearance is lucky for them, that 
unlucky: the Clergy do what they 
can to remove these weeds by the 
gradual advance of culture and true 
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religion ; but what would be said 
if they celebrated a yearly festival 
for ‘* the benediction of horses,” 
and if the Pastor of each parish at 
the Church-door in ‘his surplice 
sprinkled with holy water all the 
cattle in it, receiving too from each 
owner a gratuity for the benefit 
conferred proportionable to his zeal 
and ability *. 

From the nature of things a war- 
fare must always exist between the 
two churches. So long as the 
Church of Rome adheres to cere- 
monies, practices, and doctrines, 
which we conscientiously believe to 
be adverse to the truth, and perni- 
cious to morality, it is not even 
desirable to bring about peace and 
union. Only let the dispute be 
carried on with mildness aud libe- 
rality, with perfect charity towards 
individuals, with a free acknowledg- 
ment of the virtues of many, and 
there can be no sin—there may be 
some profit—and there must be 
great security in such a controversy. 
We cannot say, that the tone in which 
Dr. Middleton wrote, is at all what 
we should wish to see imitated by a 
writer of the present day; he is 
learned and acute, but most un- 
necessarily coarse and personal. 
Mr. Blunt, a man of less talent and 
acquirements, writes in a far better 
spirit; if it be possible, he is even a 
little foo anxious to divest his book 
of a polemical appearance; he dis- 
claims any intention of making an 
attack on the Church of Rome, and 
begs that his Essay may be con- 
sidered literary only; but we do 


* Modern Rome has dedicated a yearly 
festival peculiar to this service, called in 
their vulgar language, the “ Beyediction of 
horses ;” which is always celebrated with 
much solemnity in the month of January ; 
when all the inhabitants of the city and 
neighbourhood send up their horses, asses, 
&c. to the convent of St. Anthony, near 
St. Mary the Great, where a priest in 
surplice at the church door sprinkles with 
his brush all the animals singly as they are 
presented to him, and receives from eacit 
owner a gratuity proportionable to his 
zeal aud ability, Middleton, 141. 
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not see that by this moderation he 
has at all weakened his argument 
in the body of his work; success- 
fully following the line marked out 
for him by his Precursor he has 
added many more very striking and 
interesting proofs of the Pagan 
origin of by far the greater part of 
the peculiar rites and superstitions 
of the Romish Church. 

The nature of the argument, 
which is entirely an induction from 
particulars, prevents this from 
being superfluous, though so much 
had already been done by Middle- 
ton. A few coincidences between 
religious rites would barely raise a 
suspicion; if the number be in- 
creased, the suspicion grows to 
a presumption,- and every fresh in- 
stance advances us a step towards 
conviction. We therefore feel 
obliged to Mr. Blunt for his Essay, 
and however he may have intended 
it, we shall take leave to consider 
it as a useful auxiliary in a cause, 
which the thoughtless only can ever 
consider as of less than vital im- 
portance. 

The plan of his Work may be 
given in a few lines: it opens with 
a general view of the progress of 
polytheism in ancient Italy, and its 
tendency to go on from day to day 
increasing the number of the gods 
by a subdivision of their powers 
and functions. The natural conse- 
quences of this were on the one 
hand a diminution of their supposed 
distance from mankind, and a pro- 
portionate diminution of the res- 
pect of mankind for them, evidenced 
by the frivolous subject-matter of 
their prayers, by the motives used 
to influence those to whom they 
were addressed, and the indignation 
when their prayers were not grant- 
ed, This is compared in all its 
parts with the polytheistic worship 
of saints in modern Italy, 


“ The general effects, (says he) of this 
unhappy system have been to degrade the 
worship of the Deity, to swell the calendar 


with saints, to extend the influence of 


charms, to instigate pilgrimages, to clothe 
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the altars with votive tablets, and to give 
currency to numbers of miracles which 
have not a shadow of testimony to their 
truth, In short it has made the countries 
of Italy and Sicily what they are, emblems 
of the churches in them, replete them- 
selves with beauty, yet serving as vast 
magazines for objects calculated to ex- 
cite the devotion of the superstitious, the 
pity of the wise and good, and the scoffs 


of the profane.” P, 5. 


The comparison thus briefly pro- 
posed is followed out in detail 
through many succeeding chapters. 
Our uarrow limits forbid us from 
travelling so far with Mr. Blunt as 
we could wish, but we will try to 
give an analysis of the part in which 
he points out the conformity be- 
tween the gods and the saints of 
Rome, in their numbers, their lives, 
the places and objects over which 
they preside, and their miraculous 
powers. The numbers of the gods 
of Rome, (the ‘‘ turba Deorum” is 
Juvenal’s contemptuous phrase) the 
profusion of temples in towns, and 
chapels in the country to the rural 
powers, and the frequency of the 
festivals, which Virgil seems to 
complain of as interfering with 
agriculture, and Augustus found it 
necessary to diminish by retrench. 
ing thirty at a blow, are all cir- 
cumstances familiar to the merest 
schoolboy; and a glance at the 
Roman calendar, or a week’s travel- 
ling in Italy will satisfy any one 
how entirely they apply to the 
Saints of Romish worship, If again 
our reason be shocked at the tales 
of Diana and Endymion, Bacchus 
and Ariadne, Venus and Adonis, 
&c., what shall we feel at hymns 
wherein Christ, and St. Rosalia are 
the persons spoken of, and it is 
said, 

Nunc te liliis, nunc te rosis 
Sponsus ornat odorosis.— 


Or again, 


Quis tamen laudes recolat, quis lujas 

Virginis dotes sibi quam pudicis 

Nuptiis janctam voluit superni, 
Numen Olympi. 


But we forbear to press this far- 
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ther; indeed we are content to fore- 
go somewhat of the strength of our 
argument, rather than commit to our 
pages the monstrous legends res. 
pecting St. Catherine, whom Roman 
Catholics scruple not to consider as 
the actual wife of our blessed Sa- 
viours 

Again the partiality of the Ro- 
man Deities to mountains, (that 
same prejudice for ‘ high places,” 
which the Old Testament and the 
earliest profane writers testify to 
have prevailed so universally in 
the East) and the sanctity attached 
to fountains by reason of their 
supposed residence there must be 
familiar to every reader of the Latin 
Poets. These local prejudices re- 
main in full force : the Madonna has 
numerous Churches on the brows of 
the highest hills, indeed the pea- 
sants will inform the traveller that 
three mountains out of four have 
sacred appellations, Sta. Croce, Sta, 
Paolo, S, Giovanni, S. Quirico, (into 
which necquicquam memoratus 
Eryx is now transformed *:) so as 
to fountains the modern Italian 
believes that the Madonna at one, 
S. Calogero at another, or St. Paul 
at a third heal the sick and restore 
the lame; and their respective 
chapels near are filled with crutches 
and votive offerings commemorative 
of the benefits received by their 
special interference, The fourth 
ground of comparison between the 
Roman deities and the Romish 
saints, that of their respective su- 
pernatural powers is still more 
complete than 'the preceding. If 
each Roman individual, and each 
city had its tutelar god, so each 
Italian looks to some guardian 





* It was an universal opinion among 
the Heathens that the Gods in a peculiar 
manner loved to reside on eminences or 
tops of mountains; which Pagan notion 
prevails still so generally with the Papists, 
that there is hardly a rock, or precipice, 
how dreadful or difficult soever of access, 
that has not an Oratory, or Altar, or 
Crucifix at least planted on the top of it. 
Middleton, P..135. 
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saint for protection of himself and 
his country : Horace says of Apollo 


Hic bellum lacrymosum, hic miseram 
famem 
Pestemque a populo et Principe Casare in 
Persas atque Britannos 
Vestra motus aget prece, 


And the inhabitant of Palermo 
prays to S. Rosalia, 


Nunc 0 Virgo gloriosa 
Candens lilium, rubens rosa 
Audi preces, audi vota 

Que profundit gens devota 
Terre motum, pestem, bellum 
Procul pelle, nec flagellum 
Appropinquet civitati 

Que tuz fidit pretati, 


So S. Caietanus delivers Naples 
from a plague, and S, Petronius 
from the devil in the shape of a 
large sow, which was as pernicious 
as the famous Erymanthian boar, 
until it met with this ecclesiastical 
Hercules, 

We are compelled to abstain 
from pursuing these remarks any 
further, but we cannot close them 
without recommending the book to 
all classes of our readers. Even 
the most learned may find something 
new in it; it does not indeed pre- 
tend to the character either of deep 
thought, or very minute scholar- 
ship, but it is an elegant instructive 
essay, written in a tasteful manner, 
and with a liberal feeling. The 
passage with which the book con- 
cludes has higher merit, and it 
will leave so good an impression of 
the author, that we will end our 
notice by citing it. 

‘| here bring to a close an essay which 
has occupied the hours I could spare from 
other ayocations since my return to the 
land of my birth. In preparing it for the 
press I have found many delightful recol- 
lections revived ; recollections foreign in- 
deed to the subjects of these pages, yét in 
my mind intimately associated with them : 
the purple light upon the hills; the vine- 
yard and orange grove ; the fountain half 
hid with ilex ; the mouldering temple ; the 
spot where the poet sung, and the orator 
spoke, and the patriot fell ; inconveniences 
surmounted ; weaneee escaped; kiud- 
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nesses received; charities drawn forth ; 
friendships furmed or cemented by com- 
mon pursuits, and common interests, and 
common toils, by mutual assistance, and 
mutual forbearance, and mutual conces- 
sion, Jf it were possible that my reader 
could peruse the book with feelings in 
these respects similar to my own, I 
should await his verdict with greater con- 
fidence. As itis, however, I trust, that 
it may excite in him, if not the same, yet 
other associations equally pleasing; that 
an attempt to illustrate those authors 
which have been the study of his boyhood, 
may at least serve to carry him back to 
scenes of that golden age, with all its 
attendant mirth, and hope, and ardour, 
and singleness of heart : and that appeased 
by the foud memory of times past, he may 
look with a favourable eye upon a work 
which has been the means of awaking that 
memory, and pardon the want of greater 
merit in the essay itself,” + 


a 


A Letter to Henry Brougham, Esq. 
M.P. upon his Durham Speech, 
and the Three Articles in the last 
Edinburgh Review, upon the Sub- 
ject of the Clergy. 8vo. 104 pp. 
2s. 6d. Rivingtons. 1823. 


(Concluded from our last.) 


“With respect to the article upon the 
Bishop of London and his Charge, there 
appears to be but one opinion. It has been 
pronounced by every man of good sense and 
good feeling, to be at once a wanton and 
a weak attack upon one of the most amiable 
Prelates that ever graced the English bench. 
His Lordship in the course of the Summer 
had published a Charge, which made a 
considerable impression upon the public 
mind. Its practical and discriminating 
views of the state of Religion in the coun- 
try, its elegant and persuasive Janguage, 
and above all, its mild and unaffected piety 
had given it a much wider circulation among 


the Laity, than generally falls to the lot of 


Episcopal charges. These, and these alone, 
were the circumstances of provocation, un- 
der which both the Charge and its author 
were selected as the victims of Edinburgh 
malevolence. 

“ The Reviewer first speaks of the disap- 
pointment which his friends have sustained 
‘since his great and rapid elevation in the 
Hierarchy,’ 1am not afraid, Sir, to meet 
this statement in the face of the public with 
a positive and a fatdevial. With his friends 
I have no concern—it is to the public that I 
appeal for a decision upon the point at issue 
between us. 
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“When Bishop Howley was elevated to 
the See of London, he was unknown to the 
great body of Laity and Clerzy with whom 
he was hereafter to act. In the course of 
nine years he has established his character 
upon a basis much too solid even for the 
terrors of your eloquence to shake. So 
meckly has he borne his faculties upon 
him, so gentle have been his manners, and 
so amiable his deportment, that even the 
envy naturally attendant upon a sudden 
elevation, has long since died away. He is 
aman without an enemy; and I will do 
the Reviewer himself the justice to believe, 
that in this raneorous attack upon one of 
the best of men, he is actuated by no per- 
sonal malice, but only by a general hostility 
to all that is amiable and good in our Eccle- 
siastical istablishment. In the discharge 
of the numerous and complicated duties of 
his See, Bishop Howley has shewn an acti- 
vity and discrimination which mark no or- 
dinary mind ; and if you doubt the purity 
of his motives, look, Sir, at the disinterested 
disposition of his kest patronage. His pub- 
lic munificence is unrivalled, and his private 
charities are untold. 

“When the Reviewer speaks of the 
* friends of the Bishop,’ he little knows 
perhaps their number and their warmth. 
There is not a worthy and a conscientious 
Clergyman in the Diocese of London, but 
he is the friend of Bishop Howley. The 
poorest Curate among them would be the 
first to vindicate the cause and to uphold 
the name of a superior so loved and ho- 
noured. ‘This is not the language Sir, either 
of friendship or of adulation ; it is the lan- 
guage of the whole Diocese, and of every 
one in it, whether he be clerical or lay, 
who has had the means of forming a judgment 
upon the character and conduct of the Pre- 
late in question. Whatever disappointment 
may have been felt with respect to Bishop 
Howley, has been felt not by the friends, but 
by the enemies of the Church which he 
adorns.” P. 78. 

“TI cannot dismiss the Reviewer without 
one remark upon his bold attempt to revive 
a charge against the Bishop, which he ought 
to know, as well as you do,-to be utterly 
destitute of foundation. He accuses the 
Bishop of ‘proclaiming in the House of 
Lords, that by the constitution of this country 
the king is exempt from all moral blame ; thus 
perverting the maxim which protects the Sove- 
reign from personal responsibility, into the 
monstrous doctrine, that nothing which he 
does, as an individual, can actually be 
wrong.’ 

«The Bishop, as the Reviewer ought to 
know, did not say that reiguing sovereigns 
are exempt from all moral blame : but the 
Bishop said, that if it be admitted, that the 
king is politically incapable of the highest 
crimes, he is, a fortiori, politically inca- 
pable of the lower; that if he cannot be 


brought to trial for a great offence, much 
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less can he be brought to trial for the poli- 
tically small offence of adultery, When a 
subject sues for a divorce, he lays himself 
open to the recriminating charge of adul- 
tery, the proof of which offence will annihi- 
late his suit : but against the king ne such 
offence can legally be proved, because there 
is no court before which he can constitu- 
tionally be tried. He is, therefore, politi- 
cally capable of the crime—moraily he is 
capable, morally he is answerable for the 
offence. There is a tribunal before which 
kings aud demagogues, bishops and review- 
ers, must hereafter bow in fear and in 
Teura—a tribunal which neither the ma- 
jesty of power can escape, nor the clamour 
of a mob insult, 

“ This was the view which that amiable 
and much i»jured Prelate took of the case, 
That this was his view, you well know : the 
Reviewer, probably from pure ignorance, 
bas mistaken and misrepresented the case : 
when you next meet him, be candid enough 
to set him right. Ifhe should be inclined 
to take another turn, and to dispute the 
Bishop’s rea/ view of the question, refer him 
to the following passage in the Commenta- 
ries, and inform him, upon your authority 
as a lawyer, that such is the doctrine of the 
English Constitution. 

“« To these several cases, in which the 
incapacity of committing crimes arises from 
a deficiency of the will, we may add one 
more, in which the law supposes an incapa- 
city of doing wrong, from the excellence 
and perfection of the person ; which extend 
as well to the will as to the other qualities 
of his mind. I mean the case of the king : 
who, by virtue of his royal prerogative, is 
not under the coercive power of the law ; 
which will not suppose him capable of com- 
mitting a folly, much less a crime. We 
are, therefore, out of reverence and decency, 
to forbear any idle inquiries, of what would 
be the consequence, if the king were to act 
thus and thus; since the law deems so 
highly of ‘his wisdom and virtue, as not 
even to presume it possible for him to do 
any thing inconsistent with his station and 
dignity ; and therefore has made no pro- 
vision to remedy such a grievance.’ Black- 
stone’s Commentaries, b. iv. c, 2. 

‘¢ Upon the third article in the Edinburgh 
Review, upon the Bishop of Peterborough 
and his Questions, I shall not trouble you 
with a single remark ; but I shall refer you 
to the Bisbop’s manly and luminous speech 
for his best defence. I have no desire to 
depreciate the drollery of your reverend 
and facetious friend, nor 

* To choke a gibing spirit, 

Whose influence is begot of that loose 

grace 

Which shallow laughing readers give to 

fools,’ 


Out of his talent, whether it be for farce or 
tragedy ; every one has a right to tuma 
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penny : I would only advise your friend to 
confine himself to farce ; for if he should at 
tempt to play a more serious part, his facts 
and principles may perhaps be rudely ques- 
tioned, There is a sort of prejudice also 
against a man who turns upon his own pro- 
fession, ‘Tis a dirty bird? &c—You 
know the proverb, and you may not be ata 
loss to discover its application.” P. 99. 

* The Church of England is assailed on 
every side, her doctrines are misrepresented, 
her dignitaries are reviled, her property is 
threatened, because she has refused to sa- 
crifice her ancient principles of loyalty and 
of good faith, to the caprice of a mob, or to 
the virulence of their leaders. But the 
assault upon the Church is a prelude only 
to an assault upon the State. While I write, 
the contest has already commenced be- 
tween property and no property, between 
law and anarchy, between constitutional 
liberty and revolutionary despotism. The 
landholder, the fundholder, the possessor of 
any and of all securities, whether real or 
personal, begin to tremble. The Church 
stands first in the list of victims—do not 
think to bribe the besieging army with her 
plunder—Cobbet and Co., like Brennus of 
old, will kick the beam. On the contrary, 
every grain of influence which the Church 
or its dignitaries possess, must be put in 
requisition for the aid of the State ; without 
that influence neither the laws nor the con- 
stitution can stand. 

** Remember, Sir, that every sarcasm 
which you so undeservedly throw out 
against the revenue of the Church or its 
possessors, will fall hereafter with double 
force upon every other rank and property. 
The time may come, Sir, and shortly come, 
when a statesman, like yourself, will bit- 
terly lament the hour, in which he raised 
the howl of popular indignation against a 
pure and an unoffending Church ; and amidst 
the confusion and misery which he has ¢on- 
tributed te create. 


Magni cum optaverit emptum 
Intactum Pallanta.” 


a 


A yee eg addressed to H. 
rougham, Esq. M.P. by one o 
the “ Working Clergy.” Pp. 4 
Rivingtons. 1823. 


THIs is a pamphlet of equal ability 
with the former, and on the same 
subject, though pursuing a some- 
what different line of argument. It 
must be cheering to every true 
friend of the Church to find such 
able champions coming forward so 
promptly and effectually in her de- 
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fence. We commence our extracts 
with this opening address to Mr. 
Brougham. 

Sir, 


“ T suoucp deem it necessary to offer you 
some apology for the liberty which I take, 
in bringing your name before the public, 
were it not already invested with a notoriety 
which renders all such excuses superfluous. 
Of the motives which induce me to come 
forward at the present juncture, I need 
give no other account than this, that lam a 
clergyman of the Church of England. The 
time is now come, when we are called upon 
to stand up in defence of our rights, and of 
that which is still more valuable to us, our 
character as a Christian Ministry. That 
there exists at this moment a conspiracy, or 
something equivalent to a conspiracy, 
against the Established Church, can hardly 
be doubted, Missiles of every kind are 
daily hurled against her, from the sophistry 
and misrepresentations of the Edinburgh 
Reviewers, down to the, shameless and 
wilful falsehoods of the Morning Chronicle, 
and the ribaldry of Benbow and Carlile. 
But I cannot bring wyself to believe, that 
any man of real principle and talent, gifted 
with political sagacity like your's, can will- 
ingly lend himself to such a miserable fac- 
tion. For yourself, Sir, we have your re-~ 
corded and deliberate opinion. that neither 
the extirpation of Christianity, which is the 
avowed object of some, nor the overthrow of 
a rational, learned, and tolerant establish- 
ment, which is the secret wish of others, 
will advance the moral character or civil 
prosperity of your country. 

“ My object in addressing you on the 
present occasion is torequest your powerful 
intercession with the conductors of the 
Edinburgh Review, over whom you are 
generally believed to have all the influence, 
which may be supposed to belong to the 
most voluminous and eloquent of their con- 
tributors. That you are intimately con- 
nected with them, cannot be doubted: for 
not only have you been the constant theme 
of their panegyric, but many of their lead- 
ing articles have been mere echoes of your 
speeches and reports. ‘That journal has of 
late assumed a tone of hostility towards the 
Church of England, and dealt out with an 
unsparing hand invectives and calumnies, 
which, I am persuaded, cannot have re- 
ceived your sanction, and the repetition of 
which, I hope you may be persuaded to 
prevent. ’ 

“ It may perhaps excite surprize, that I 
should call upon you to intercede in behalf 
of an establishment, towards which you are 
reported to entertain no very friendly views. 
But [ feel that I am entitled to invoke your 
aid; and if refused it, to deny you thie 
credit of consistency. It so happens, that 
you have enjoyed peculiar opportunities of 
witnessing the exact and conscientious man- 
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ner in which the English Clergy discharge 
one part at least of their duties; the zeal 
and disinterestedness with which they pro- 
mote all charitable objects, and especially 
the education of the poor. I know not how 
far your own observation may have qualified 
you to judge of the manner in which they 
perform the public offices of religion; but 
you are reported to have expressed, in the 
Honse of Commons, with all that force of 
language for which you are remarkable, 
your sense of their benevolence, activity, 
and zeal. This tribute to their worth was 
the more honourable both to them and to 
yourself, as having been extorted from you 
by the irresistible force of truth, in spite of 
your prejudices and habits of thinking. Re- 
luctant praise is perhaps the most valuable 
of all, because its sincerity is not to be 
questioned. 

** The same candour displays itself in an 
article upon the new plan of education, in 
the Edinburgh Review for August, 1820, 
commonly attributed to you, in which you 
State, that although the mutual jealousy of 
the established Church and the dissenters 
had excited in you great ‘ apprehensions of 
misconduct,’ which were long directed to- 
wards the former,’ yet that ‘ its chiefs had 
ultimately made the most liberal conces- 
sions.’ The same article speaks of the zeal 
and alacrity with which.the Clergy had 
seconded the views of the Education Com- 
mittee, while it reprobates a party (and that 
no inconsiderable one) of the dissenters, 
who ‘have decried all attempts at esta- 
blishing a national system of education as 
superfluous.’ It says very justly, ‘let us 
not forget how much has been done by the 
piety and benevolence of the Establishment. 
The digest shows, that permanent endow- 
ments exist in England, witha revenue, at 
this moment, of 300,0001. a year, but which 
is worth, if duly improved, and all property 
included, near half a million, which already 
afford education to 165,000 children, and 
might, with care, instruct 200,000; and it 
is certain, that this magnificent work is all 
raised by the hands of churchmen, who have 
thus for ever provided the means of edu- 
cating two millions of the people. Were we 
to reason upon the priuciples adopted by 
those, whom we are now forced most reluc- 
tantly to combat, we should be well entitled 
to contend, that such good works of the 
Church well entitle her to confidence in this 
question. At least those who argue that no 
scheme should be adopted against the wishes 
of the dissenters, because these worthy and 
conscientious men have done so much for 
education themselves, may fairly be met by 
a statement of how much more has been 
done by the Establishment; and ali the 
pains taken, and zeal displayed, by the re- 
sideat parochial Clergy in helping the la- 
bours of the Education Committee, may 
well be appealed to in further support of the 
same argument,’ Ed. Rev. P, 25%. 
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‘« These sentiments, I am convinced, you 
will not now disclaim: and I therefore ap- 
peal to your consistency, to interfere and 
defend the established Church from the 
charges cf those who stigmatize her with 
intolerance and want of liberality.” P. 5. 

«The critic in question makes a dis- 
tinction between the ‘ working parish priest,’ 
and, ‘the sinecurist of the cathedral.’ You, 
Sir, are perfectly aware, that the dignities 
of our cathedral churches, are, for the most 
part, given as additions to the income of 
* the working parish priest,’ or conferred as 
marks of distinction upon those, whio serve 
the cause of religion by their learning, piety, 
and zeal; and it has not escaped you, that 
the very cathedral, against which this at- 
tack is made, affords more than one signal 
illustration of the truth of my remark. The 
reviewer speaks of the ‘ vexatious methods 
of raising the principal branch of ecclesias- 
tical revenue.’ I need nut tell you, Sir, 
who are so well acquainted with these mat- 
ters, that for every instance where a clergy- 
man takes his full legal dues, there are hun- 
dreds, where he contents himself with a 
moderate proportion of them, rather than 
have recourse to these ‘ vexatious methods,’”’ 
P. 11. 

“* The reviewer quotes a passage from a 
pampblet, not written, as he pretends, bya 
member of the chapter of Durham; and I 
am free to confess, that I think it such as no 
clergyman ouglit to have published. But 
in the first place, this was not the production 
of one of the offeuding prebendaries; and if 
it were, what would it prove against pre- 
bends, or prebendaries in general? As well 
mi sht we stigmatize the profession of which 
you, Sir, are so distinguished an ornament, 
as having a tendency to extinguish all prin- 
ciples of honesty, becaus:: one of its mem- 
bers commits a gross breach of trust. 

“ For my own part, | confess that I feel 
a pang, when [ see a minister of the Gospel 
enter into the field of political controversy, 
and indulge in the language of bitterness, 
on which side soever he may be @gnged. 
Whether it be Mr. B. at Liverpool, or Mr. 
G. at Norwich, he is, in my mind, equally 
deserving of censure. But, surely, it is 
grossly disingenuous and unfair, to visit the 
indiseretion or violence of an individual 
upon the body at large ; and still more so, 
to charge them upon the establishment to 
which be belongs. If a man of hasty tem- 
per, or defective judgment, should now and 
then find his way into the higher stations of 
the Church, is it fair to lay the blame of his 
violent and injudicious proceedings upon the 
Church itself? Iam suse that you, Sir, who 
speak with so much affectionate warmth of 
the ecclesiastical polity established in Scot- 
land, will not answer this question in the 
affirmative ; for in that case, sentence of 
condemnation must go forth against Presby- 
terianism itself.” P. 12. 

**T am not disposed at present to enter 
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upon the general question of the compara- 
tive merits of the episcopal and presbyterian 
formsof church government: I am not going 
to prove, as I might easily do, the apostoli- 
cal institution of the former, nor the novelty 
of the latter. lam not about to quote the 
great authorities of Grotius, Casaubon, and 
even of Calvin and Beza themselves, in fa- 
vour of episcopacy; I will not suggest the 
probability, that the animosity of the Edin- 
burgh reviewer has been sharpened against 
the episcopalian clergy, by the gradual in- 
Crease of their Church in Scotland ; a fact of 
which you, Sir, altogether lost sight, when 
you were pleased to predict thathis Majesty 
* would see no such thing as a bishop’ north 
of the Tweed, although no less than six of 
those portentous creatures found their way 
into the presence chamber at Holyrood. I 
will even permit the reviewer to place ‘the 
right of the whole church establishment, 
(i. e. its secular polity) and the humblest 
part of the secular constitutions of the state 
upon the same grounds ;’ and | would then 
ask you, whether that particular branch of 
the ecclesiastical regimen of England, 
against which the reviewer directs his at- 
tack, have not vindicated its usefulness, by 
the fruits which it has produced? Area 
learned clergy of no service to religion? and 
is there any form of church polity better 
adapted to encourage learning in the clergy 
than our’s? Judge them by their fruits : 
let the reviewer produce a phalanx of 
Scotch presbyterian winisters, who shall be 
a match in point of erudition, biblical know- 
ledge, acuteness, and eloquence, with the 
bishops, and deans, and prebendaries, whose 
writings have done, and continue to do, 
good service to the cause of Christianity, 
and honour to the church of which they 
have been members. 

“ Tf 1 were arguing with you, Sir, upon 
the advantages of our existing forms of 
church government, and you were to inquire, 
What is the use of all the expensive para- 
phernalia of deaneries and prebends? I 
should content myself with replying, The 
same use, amongst others more important, 
which, in your own profession, belongs to the 
coif, or the silk gown ; an analogy of which 
I believe you will readily acknowledge the 
force. And I would add, in the words of 
your favourite Paley, ‘The profession of 
arms, and the law, derive their lustre and 
esteem, not merely from their utility (which 
is a reason only to the few) but from the 
exalted place in the scale of civil life, which 
hath been wisely assigned to those who fill 
stations of power and eminence in these 
great departments. And if this disposition 
of honours be approved in other kinds of 
public employment, why should not the 
credit and liberality of ours be upheld by 
the same expedient ?’?—* Rich and splendjd 
situations in the church have been just! y 
regarded as prizes, held out to invite per- 
sons of good hopes and ingenuous attain- 
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ments to enter into its service. The value 
of the prospect may be the same, but the 
allurement is much greater, where opulent 
shares are reserved to reward the success of 
a few, than where, by a more equal parti- 
tion of the fund, all indeed are completely 
provided for, but no one can raise even his 
hopes beyond a penurious mediocrity of 
subsistence and situation. It is certainly of 
consequence, that young men of promising 
abilities he encouraged to engage in the 
ministry of the church; otherwise, our pro- 
fession will be composed of the refuse of 
every other. None will be found content 
to stake the fortune of their lives in this 
calling, but they whom slow parts, personal 
defects, or a depressed condition of birth 
and education, preclude from advancement 
in any other. The vocation in time comes 
to be thought mean and uncreditable,— 
study languishes,—sacred erudition de- 
clines,—not only the order is disgraced, but 
religion itself is disparaged in such hands. 
Some of the most judieious of the presbyterian 
Clergy have begnsknown tp lament this defect 
im their constitution. They see and deplore 
the backwardness in youth of active and 
well cultivated faculties, to enter into the 
Church, and their frequent resolutions to 
quit it..—* We will not say that the race is 
always to the swift, or the prize to the de- 
serving, but we have never known that age 
of the church, in which the advantage was 
not on the side of learning or decency *.’ 

** In words to this effect, Sir, 1 should 
reply to your question. As for the re- 
viewer, professing as he does a high re- 
spect for the opinions of Dr. Paley, if the 
foregoing extract should still fail of pro- 
ducing its impression, I would press him 
with an authority, from which he canvot 
consistently appeal, that of his own journal. 
Ju an able article upon the common law of 
England, contained in the number for Fe- 
bruary, 1822, I find the following observa- 
tions :—* If the priesthood are disposed to 
pay too ready an obedience to the ruling 
powers, we shall not add to their independence 
by despoiling them of their lands, and con- 
verting them into the salaried servants of 
the state, or into eleemosynary dependents 
upon the bounty of their hearers. An es- 
tablished church is an essential portion of 
constitutional monarchy. Its endowment is 
the property of the people. When they 
pillage the altar, they rob themselves. We 
should open as many paths as possible be- 
tween the lower and the upper orders of 
society. Every advocate of popular liberty 
ought to cherish an ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion, by which the son of the peasant may 
acquire unchallenged rank and independ- 
ence. The cardinal’s cap and the episcopal 
mitre fall often on the humblest brow.’ 

“ But perhaps the secret of tliis inveterate 
rancour against the Establishment may be 
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that which is well expressed in the Greek 
proverb, 

Apvdc reobonc, rag avijpp Evdeverat. 

** ¢ When an oak falls, every man scuffles 
for a faggot.’ 

‘* Some great proprietor of coal-mines, 
may perhaps anticipate with conscious de- 
light the auspicious day, 

2 * When Troy shall fall, 

And one prodigious ruin swallow all ;” 
when of the slices which shall be carved out 
of the patrimony of the see of Durham, no 
inconsiderable share shall be added to his 
own territories; while you, perhaps, may 
carry to your tentsomething dAiyoy Te pitov 
Te, an estate ur twofrom some other northern 
diocese. But you, Sir, well know, even if 
he has not the wit to perceive it, that the 
spirit of equalization will make but one step 
from the palace to the hall; and when 
Ucalegon shall be on fire at Durham, it 
must be a strong party wall which will pro- 
tect his manors and his mines from the con- 
flagration.”’ P. 17. 

“ The reviewer asks, ‘ who can pretend 
to doubt that religious instruction might be 
afforded far cheaper to the people than in 
either England or Ireland?’ He seems to 
consider that religious instruction is a sort 
of staple commodity, of invariable good- 
ness ; and that by a judicious application of 
the principles of political economy, a bar- 
gain may be made with the ministers of reli- 
gion, to «v the people in theology at so 
much a head. But, you, Sir, know perfectly 
well, that if the instructor be meanly paid, 
the instruction will fall proportionably in 
goodness, although the subject matter of in- 
struction may remain the same. I can 
with ease find a tailor who ‘can afford me 
my‘clothes far cheaper’ than 1 am accus- 
tomed to get them: but if my coat hangs 
loosely upon me, and the seams give way, 
and the nap wears off ina week or two, I 
shall not gain by the exchange. 1 have 
seen, not long since, an advertisement in one 
of the papers, of a classical tutor, professing 
to teach the Greek language ‘according to 
the method of the late Professor Porson’ in 
six lessons, for one guinea. This is selling 
Greek at a much cheaper rate than that at 
which the public schools and universities 
can afford it; and upon the reviewer's prin- 
ciples, I suppose we should soon have a 
* London Commercial Divinity Company,’ 
who would favour the public with religious 
instruction unadulterated, at the lowest 
wholesale price. 

“ Doubtless many personsare to be found, 
who will ‘ afford religious instruction,’ ‘even 
ata cheaper rate than the Scotch clergy.’ 
Let proposals be sent in by those who may 
be disposed to farm the religious part of the 
community, to instruct the nation by con- 
tract; and you will find either the Raaters, 
or the Jumpers, or some other species of the 
genus Holderforth, will offer to supply the 
article at less expense than the present 
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Scotch Kirk. The teacher who can make a 
pulpit before he preaches in it, can certainly 
‘ afford religious instruction’ at a cheaper 
rate than those who live wholly of the things 
of the altar: the question is, whether such 
religious instruction be worth purchasing at 
any rate?) What would vou have said to 
the reviewer, if he had asked, as he might 
have done with at least an equal degree of 
propriety, ‘who can pretend to doubt that 
legal advice might be afforded far cheaper to 
the people than it now is in the British do- 
minions?" The Old Bailey solicitors, Mr. 
Harmer and Mr, Isaacs, will give you their 
opinion for a very moderate fee; yet 1 ap- 
prebend that the crowd of clients will still 
continue to besiege your chambers, even if 
Mr. Brougham charges three times as much 
for his commodity as Mr. Charles Pearson. 
Let not common sense and propriety be 
again insulted by a driveller who talks of the 
most important of all vational objects in the 
language of Broker’s Row. I say nothing 
of his implied assumption, that religious in- 
struction, properly so called, is the whole 
and only business of the clergy: for if I 
were to speak of the decent solemnization of 
public worship, and the right and due ad- 
ministration of the sacraments, I know not 
whether his own experience would qualify 
him to comprehend the full force of the 
argument, 

“ The reviewer acknowledges (candid 
creature!) that ‘there have been pious men 
im our church, who instead of making a 
profit of their rich endowments, rather re- 
garded themselves as stewards for the poor:’ 
and he qnotes the instances of Bishop Bur- 
net, and bishop Butler; to whose names it 
were easy to add a long list of others, who 
have been and still are examples of liber- 
ality. But without descending to particular 
instances, I defy him to mention any order 
or class of men, who expend so large a 
portion of their revenues upon works of 
piety and charity asthe clergy of the Church 
of England. Take from them their posses- 
sions, (of which, let it be remembered, they 
have only the usufruct) and divide them 
amongst the gentry or yeomanry of the 
land, aud I will venture to predict that the 
difference will soon be felt and deplored, not 
only by every charitable institution, but by 
the poor of almost every parish throughout 
the kingdom. I would not institute invidi- 
ous comparisons; but let the reviewer take 
the trouble to compare, even from the 
printed reports of public charities, the sums 
which are annually given by the opulent 
and dignified clergy, with those which are 
contributed by the heads of the law, who 
enjoy equal or larger incomes. Let him 
then pursue his inquiries into private life - 
let him ask of the excellent conductors of 
the Office for suppressing Mendicity, whe- 
ther the clergy have been found deficient 
in secret acts of charity? To take one in- 
stance out of many, let bim inquire whether 
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the truly benevolent prelate, whom you, 
Sir, thought fit to beard under the walls of 
his own palace, has ever shut his ear, or 
closed his hand to oue deserving individual, 
of the almost innumerable applicants who 
daily solicit his bounty? When a school 
was tou be endowed for the maintenance and 
education of the orphans of the clergy, 
while one nobleman gave twenty, and ane- 
ther ten pounds, the Bishopof Durham gave 
thirteen hundred. Was that a mis-applica- 
tion of the revenues of the church ? would 
any of the revilers of our order, if the patri- 
mony of the see of Durham, had been trans- 
ferred to them, have given thirtcen hundred 
pounds, or even thirteen ? Such instances as 
these, and I could name many such even in 
our own times, (some indeed of still greater 
nificence) redeem the Establishment from 
the disgrace which may possibly be inflicted 
upon it by the parsimony of a few individuals. 
Take one benefice with another, and it may 
safely be affirmed, that a far greater pro- 
portion of the revenues of the church is be- 
stowed upon charitable objects, than would 
be so expended, if they were vested in any 
other part of the community.” P. 23. 

*« Let me now ask of you, Sir, as a great 
political economist, if the clergy are to be 
deprived of their possessions, who is to have 
them? After the first few years who will 
be benefited by the trausfer? Are they to 
be taken from those who do something for 
them, and given to others who are to do 
nothing? Will it be any benefit to the 
nation, if the estates of the see of Durham 
are given to Mr. Lambton, or those of Car- 
lisle to Mr. Curwen or yourself? Are the 
tenants of the clergy racked up to the ex- 
treme value of their occupations? Are the 
farmers upon the Bishop of Durham’s lands 
worse off than Mr.Coke’s or my Lord Grey’s 
tenants ? or, if you propose that the chureh 
lands should be appropriated to the pay- 
ment of a stipendiary clergy, is it tube sup- 
posed that the land-owners will forbear 
from adding to their rents, a sum equal 
to that which is at present paid by their 
tenants in the shape of tithes? Theutmost 
that the farmers can look for, is, to exchange 
the caterpillars for the locusts. It ought 
not to be forgotten that our dignitaries do 
not reap the sole, nor the principal benefit, 
of the Jands and houses which are the 
Church’s inheritance: these being in most 
cases leased to laymen, who pay a trifling 
reserved rent, with a custom, nearly amount- 
ing to a right, of renewing their leases at 
stated periods, on payment of a reasonable 
fine. At the same time this power of de- 
mising on lease, is limited and qualified by 
law, to prevent its being abused to the in- 
jury of the church, and the consequent de~- 
triment of religion.” P. 28. 

** Before I quit the subject of the attack 
which has been made upon our Church 
Establishment, allow me to urge, as my last 
and strongest reason for appealing to you in 
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its behalf, your own recorded opinion. It is 
taken from an article in the Edinburgh Re- 
view for Nov. 1811, which has been proved, be- 
yond controversy *, to have been written by 
yourself. Your words are these: ‘ For the 
Church of England we cherish the utmost 
respect. We not only grudge her none of 
those rights wherewithal she is plentifully 
endowed—not only wish to see her safe from 
all disputes as to her title—all attempts to 
lay ber low ; but we go further—and would 
have ali her dignities and her honours secure : 
« we will have her to exalt her mitred front 
in Courts and Parliaments,’ and will view an 
enemy to the state in every one, who either 
by open assault or by secret treachery, or 
by the still more dangerous enmity of inju- 
dicious and disreputable friendship, would 
bring her rights or her power into jeopar- 
dy?” P.33, 

“TI now approach a subject, which I 
hardly know how to treat, whether with the 
indignation which must be excited in every 
generous and candid mind, by insults gra- 
tuitously offered to learning, piety, and 
virtue ; or with the contempt and ridicule, 
which are the proper portion of him, who 
with a mixture of stupidity and insolence 
attacks that which is unassailable, and hurls 
his leaden javelin against a shield of ada- 
mant. I need not tell you that I allude to 
the attack which has heen made upon tbe 
character, talents, and principles of the pre- 
sent Bishop of London.” P. 35. 

*‘ You, Sir, could have taught the Re- 
viewer a different lesson, who alter a 
jealous examination of the dispositions with 
which different members of the legislature 
viewed the proposed inquiry into the abuse 
of charities, especially of those concerning 
education, were pleased to pronounce the 
following eulogium upon that distinguished 
prelate, in the year 1318. 

“« Among the honorary commissioners, 
we had been led to hope that Lord Lans- 
downe and the Bishop of London would ap- 
pear. It is not easy to find two individuals 
more admirably qualified for the office, by 
the union of inflexible integrity with con- 
ciliatory temper, and of acute understand- 
ing with habits of application to affairs. But 
I own that in my eyes those distinguished 
persons were still further recommended by 
their avowed disposition in favour of the 
proposed inquiry +.’ Yet this is the prelate 
whom the Reviewer stigmatises as, ‘the 
enemy, upon principle, of whatever informs 
and enlightens the poor ;’ the Reviewer him- 
self having cited the Bishop’s words, that 
‘jin proportion as these additional energies 
imparted to the mass of the people’ (by the 
systematic culture of intellect) ‘are under 
the direction of good principles, they will 
give stability to the government, advance 





* See an able paper in the Quarterly Re- 
view, vol. xix. p. 504. 
+ Letter to Sir S. Romilly, p. 20. 
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the cause of religion and morals, and con- 
tribute to the general advantage.’ Could a 
Christian Bishop speak more strongly in be- 
half of knowledge? Is he, whose office it is 
to watch over the religious principles of his 
flock, to suppress all mention of Christian 
instruction, when he is recommending the 
education of the poor? Is it his duty to 
stand up for the favourite system of the 
Reviewers, of schools for art and Religion 
for none? Is it ‘ caluwmniating knowledge,’ 
as this ignorant traducer terms it, to say, 
that when under the direction of good prin- 
ciples, it does all that could be wished ? or 
can any one deny that when it is not under 
the direction of good principles it may do a 
great deal of harm ? 

“The Bishop makes precisely the same 
distinction as Bacon has done, between the 
quantity of knowledge and its quality, ‘If 
then,’ says that great philosopher, ‘such be 
the capacity and receipt of the mind of 
man, it is manifest, that there is no danger 
at all in the proportion of quantity of know- 
ledge, how large svever, lest it should make 
it swell or out-compass itself; no, but it is 
merely the quality of knowledge, which, 
be it in quantity more or less, if it be taken 
without the true corrective thereof, hath in it 
some nature of venom and malignity, and 
some effects of that venom, which is ven- 
tosity or swelling *.’ And again, ‘ But yet 
evermore it must be remembered, that the 
least part of knowledge passed to man by 
this so large a charter from God, must be 
subject to that use for which God hath 
granted it, which is the benefit and relief of 
the state and society of man, for otherwise 
all manner of knowledge becometh maligu 
and serpentine +.’ Yet the Reviewer calls 
it ‘a monstrous assumption’ of the Bishop’s 
that ‘ the diffusion of knowledge and culti- 
vation of intellect may exceed the counter- 
vailing powers of religion and morality.’ Is 
countervailing then a stronger word than 
Lord Bacon’s corrective? ‘The Reviewer in- 
deed is pleased to give it the meaning of 
counteracting ; which never belonged to it. 
To countervail (contra valere) is ‘to be of 
equal weight or value ;’ and will the Re- 
viewer presume to deny that religion and 
morality are of less weight or value than 
‘the diffusion of knowledge?’ No person 
but one who is impenetrably dull, or wilfully 
blind, can fail to perceive the Bishop’s real 
meaning, which is, that religion and moral 
instruction is necessary, to preserve a due 
equilibrium in the human mind, which, with- 
Out it, is, to say the least, liable to what 
Bacon terms ‘ ventosity or swelling;’ and 
that deism, and atheism itself, are the 
natural results of this intellectual edema, I 
suppose I need not prove even to the Re- 
viewer himself. 

“* After the quotation which I have given 





* Of the Adv. of Learning. p. 23, 
+ Works, vol. i. p. 375, 
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from Bacon, it may be superfluous to say 
another word in refutation of this dabbler in 
philesophy. But [ am bound to charge bim 
with wilful falsehood, and deliberate mis-state- 
ment, in having represented as ‘an enemy 
upon principle of whatever informs and en- 
lightens the poor,’ and as ‘ holdiog an igno- 
rant generation to be far more certainly in 
the path of virtue and happiness than a 
well educated community,’ a prelate of that 
Church, which laid down as one of his first 
principles, ‘that the yet unskilful and young 
age, hauynge the fouudations layed, both 
of religion and good letters, mai learn god- 
liness, together with wysdome,’—a prelate, 
who tells his clergy, in the very paragraph 
from which the grounds of this accusation 
are extracted, ‘It must be our object to 
maintain the proportion which should alwa: s 
exist between the active powers of the pub- 
lie mind, and the contro! and direction of 
their exercise by the operation of moral 
causes. And this we must do, not by dis- 
couraging the acquisition of knowledge, or the 
cultivation of understanding among the luwer 
orders, but by taking effectual methods to 
supply their minds with just notions of their 
duty towards God and man, and place them 
under the habitual direction of sound prin- 
ciples and good feelings.’’’ P. 37. 

‘*The Bishop having in his Charge en- 
forced, in the most impressive language, the 
duties of kindness and liberality on the part 
of benefice’! incumbents towards their cu- 
rates, observes that on the other hand, 
where the curate gives just cause of dis- 
satisfaction ‘ by insufficiency, negligence, or 
indecorous behaviour in his official functions, 
or by personal disrespect or hostility to- 
wards the incumbent, the best interests of 
the parishoners will suffer, when discord 
prevails between the Ministers, who’ have 
joint cure of their souls ; and since regurd to 
personal fcetines must yield to considerations of 
public utility, it may be sometimes expedient 
to dissolve the connexion, and thus put an 
end to a scandalous contest, though it may 
be difficult to apportion the blame between 
the contending parties.’ 

“ Against this doctrine the Reviewer is 
pleased to put in what he elegantly denomi- 
nates his ‘ entire protest,’ and says that 
* the leaning is to be for the incumbent, 
against the curate,’ whereas the reverse 
ought to be the case. It is useless to speak 
plainly to those who are determined to mis- 
understand you: but let me put a case to 
the Reviewer. An incumbent and his curate 
quarrel, and live in a state of contention and 
animosity ; the one undoing what the other 
does. The case comes before their diocesan, 
whose business it is to see, that the spiritual 
interests of the parishioners do not suffer 
from the disagreements of their pastors. 
What is he to do? Reconciliation is out of 
the question; yet if things go on in their 
present state, religion will be scandalized 
and the Church deserted ; the Bishop, as the 
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law stands, cannot eject the incumbent from 
his benefice, but he may displace the curate ; 
and in doing it, he chooses the least of two 
evils, and one which in most cases, he will 
have it in his power to remedy. As to the 
‘leaning’ of which the Reviewer tatks, the 
whole tenour of the Bishop’s charge is in 
favour of the curate; and whoever has th 
happiness of knowing his Lordship, knows 
the affectionate interest which he takes in 
the welfare of * the working clergy,’ and the 
liberality with which he contributes, in 
every possible way, to their comfort and en- 
couragement. If ever there was a prelate, 
who considered the influence and the endow- 
ments of his high office to be vested in him. 
for the protection and support of religion, in 
the persous of its ministers, it is the present 
Bishop of London.” P. 43. 

“‘L am sensible that | owe some apology 
to the Bishop of London himself, for having 
presumed to say a word in vindication of a 
character, which a rare union of learning and 
piety, moderation and firmness, a perfect 
singleness of intention and a truly christian 
meekness, places as far above my commen- 
dation, as above the impotent malice of the 
Edinburgh Review. But I was desirous of 
producing some strong reasons, why you, 
Sir, who have borne such ample and unsoli- 
cited testimony to his Lordship’s worth, 
should no longer permit your train of under- 
lings to insult public feeling and decency, 
by a series of calumnies, the discredit of 
which redounds in some measure upon your- 
self.’ P. 49. 

“I cannot he!p remarking, in conclusion, 
that there never was a period, .at which the 
English Clergy, as a body, were less liable to 
the imputation of meddling with politics, 
than the present; a sufficient proof of which 
is, that when here and there an injudici- 
ous individual does subject himself to that 
charge, a great outcry is raised on one side 
or the other, according to the part which he 
takes ; and he is sure to suffer in general es- 
timation. Having myself a very decided 
Opinion on this subject, I have studiously 
endeavoured to avoid every expression of 
political sentiment; every thing which might 
give just offence, to any party or person 
whatever, except those of whose enmity we 
are already assured, and whose open and fair 
hostilities we are not solicitous to deprecate.” 
P. 51. 
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the Church of Newport, in the Isle 

of Wight, and published by his 

Lordship'scommand. By Walter 

Farquhar Hook, B.A. Student 

of Christ Church; Chaplain to 

his Grace the Duke of Argyle ; 
and Curate of Whippingham.— 

2 Tim. i. 13. 

“ [7 is a common, but dangerous error, as 
pernicious to those wio are induced by it 
to desert or oppose the Established Church, 
as it is subversive of that unity which the 
Gospel every where prescribes, that the 
religion of the state is an engine of mere 
haman contrivance, political in its cha- 
racter, and existing ONLY as an integral 
part of the institutions of man, It is need- 
less in an assembly like this, to enter into 
any detailed argument, to prove that the 
episcopal Church has existed in regular 
descent from the apostolical times ; (gross 
and idolatrous as Were the forms by which 
it was for a long period, overlaid and ob- 
scured,) and that it would exist in all its 
vigonr and purity, were the Stare to 
deprive it of its civil ascendancy, and 
to sever it from the constitution of the 
country. 

“This is no gratuitous inference, in- 
daced by a too partial view of the subject ; 
it is not even a matter of speculative 
opinion, The episcopal Church, as it 
exists at present, in union with the con- 
stitution of this country, has existed, and 
dves continue to exist in the utmost purity, 
nnconnected with, and disjoined from all 
civil authority. Wheo the hierarchy fell 
with the kingly government, at the time of 
the great rebellion, our holy and episcopal 
Church still strictly adhered to its rule of 
faith and worship, aud even shone with 
more than its wonted purity; for, it was 
purged and cleansed of those iiollow pro- 
fessors, who, living under its wing, and 
fostered in its bosom, availed themselves 
of the breach which laid it open to its 
persecutors and oppressors ; and abandon- 
ed it to those onLY, who were its true 
and faithful disciples. It was purified, 
not overwhelmed by the waters of ad- 
versity. 

“ Our Bishops, indeed, were deprived of 
the temporal and civt/ rights which had 
been vested in them by the ancient consti- 
tution of the land; but they remained firm 
in the discharge of their episcopal fanc- 
tions, and in upholding that authority, 
which they had derived in direct descent, 
from the apostolic age. 

** The episcopal Church in Scotland 
was, about the same period deprived of its 
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evil ascendency. It was, indeed, for a 
short time, re-invested with power, but at 
the Revolution in 1688, Presbyterianism 
was finally established in that part of the 
British dominions, to the utter exclusion 
of episcopacy, as the religion of the state, 
but not asa Church. It remained, where 
it had formerly stood in splendor,—equally 
firm and dignified, in poverty, Deprived 
of its temporalities, it not ouly adhered to 
the strict rule of its discipline and worship, 
but displayed a peaceable and loyal cha- 
racter unknown to and unimitated by any 
other Church, under the probing operation 
of persecution, as well as depression, Of 
late years, indeed, this Church lias emerged 
from the shade into which it had been 
thrown by ber oppresors. It is now 
tolerated; but it is n@ longer an Estan- 
LISHMENT, nor Can {ts Sishops claim any 
TEMPORAL power er jurisdiction, Never- 
theless, their spiritual authority is as firm, 
as legitimate, and as truly, and unquestion- 
ably derived by succession from the Apos- 
tles, as that of our own Bishops. ‘ It is,’ 
in the words of Bishop Horsley, ‘ a pure, 
Spiritual, episcopacy; an order of men, 
set apart to inspect, and to manage the 
spiritual affairs of the Church, as a society 
in itself, totally unconnected with civil 
government,’ 

“ But although the Church of England 
may boast a perfect independence upon 
all human institations, it is, nevertheless, 
our duty, our buunden duty, to apply those 
means, which, under Providence, are sup- 
plied for the furtherance of Christian truth 
and obedience, by the civil ordinances of 
the state into which she is adopted. We 
preach with auTKority, which human 
sanctions can neither increase nor dimin- 
ish ; but we are no where commanded iu 
the Gospel, to reject the subsidiary au- 
thority, founded on human institution, 
when it does not militate against our par- 
amount allegiance to Almighty God. On 
the contrary, it was foreshewn that Kings 
should be ‘ the nursing fathers*’ of the 
Church of Christ ; thus clearly indicating 
the means of promoting the great ends of 
Christianity, ueder the operation of civil 
sanctions, that is, AN EsTABLISHMENT ; 
which, in the Gospel language, is neces- 
sary among large bodies of men, to pro- 
mote and maintain ‘ the unity of spirit, in 
the bond of peace,’ We do not, therefore, 
adhere to the Church, because it 7s an Es- 
tablishment; but, because it is an Estab- 
lishment founded on the revealed Word of 
God; and which demands nothing, im- 
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poses nothing as necessary to salvation, 
which may not be read, and proved by the 
Holy Scriptures. 

** There is an individuality (if I may be 
allowed the expression) in the Church of 
England, which belongs to no other esta- 
blished form or mode of Christian worship ; 
and which, whilst it affords an additional 
evidence of its apostolical character, dis- 
tinguishes it from all those, which have 
emanated from, or are opposed to it. 

“After the separation of the Eastern 
and Western Churches, the latter, or Ro- 
man branch, soon ceased to make the 
Word of God, its spiritual guide, Like 
the later Jews, it was wholly given up to 
traditions and fables ; and the pure light 
of Christianity could scarcely penetrate 
through the dense body of superstitious 
rites and observances, which arose out of 
them. The Romanists maintained, in- 
deed, the foundations of the primitive 
Church, and the form of Church govern- 
ment was in its principal article pre- 
served. But it was only a form, and the 
Bible was a seatep book, The Refor- 
mation again opened that source of light 
and life to mankind ; but, as in the former 
instance, although under modes directly 
opposed, the interpretation of man soon 
began to supersede the simplicity of the 
Gospel, and the long dormant remon- 
strance of the apostle applied in full force, 
to those who boasted that they were of 
* Cepbas or Apollos,’—of Luther or Calvin, 
of Melancthon or Arminius, The doctrine 
of the infallibility of the Pope was ex- 
ploded, but the fallibility of Man was still 
in the ascendant. 

“ The zeal of innovation is no less a dis- 
temper of the mind, than the bigotry, 
which blinds us to existing errors, 7ruth 
is never found in extremes. And who that 
reads the works of many of the early 
reformers on the continent of Europe, can 
trace even the tone of Christianity, in the 
prosecution of their great scheme of Chiris- 
tian reform? And yet these works have 
lived; our own loved country, for a time, 
lay prostrate under the infliction of their 
doctrines, aud they have descended even 
to our own times,—cherish ed and support- 
ed with a zeal that would do honour toa 
better cause. 

“ It is not my purpose to enlarge upon 
this part of my subject, it would open too 
wide a field of discussion upon such an oc- 
casion as the present. And I have only 
referred to it on account of the illustration 
it incidently affords to the peculiar cha- 
racter of the Church of England, as con- 
tradistinguished from ALL the vations sects 
and creeds, to which the speculative the- 
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ology of the early reformers, and their 
compurgators and imitators in other coun- 
tries, has given birth, 

“The Roman Church, from which these 
men seceded, in common with ourselves, 
had preserved, I repeat, the FOUNDATIONS 
of the true Church ; and when the rubbish 
of the superstructure was removed, these 
appeared fully to view. But instead of re- 
flecting by whom, and on whose authority 
they had been laid,—they in their newly 
awakened zeal, revolted from a/l contact 
with that which they denounced as being 
utterly and irremediably defiled. They 
paused not to reflect, or to compare, or to 
bring what was still sound to the test of 
the apostolical ordinances, but hastened 
with their various followers and proselytes 
to dig new foundations, and to erect new 
churches ; as if the Church of Christ, were 
many, and not one, single, holy, and 
Catholic. Hence those feuds and divisions 
which sectarianism has engendered, and en- 
tailed upon future generations ; and which, 
without reference to the effects upon our 
own Church, but comparing them on/y 
with each other, have obviously and fatally 
broken that unity of spirit which is the 
essence of Christianity, and the very bond 
of peace, Was the Bible a sealed book to 
these men? Had they never read, and do 
they never read the apostolic exhortation 
uttered in the fervency of inspired zeal? 
I, beseech you, brethren, by the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak 
the same thing, and that there be no di- 
visions among you, but that ye be perfectly 


joined together in the same mind, and in 


the same judgement, Is Christ divided* ? 

“Uninspired man can never safely be 
made the depositary of power, without 
hazard to himself as well as to others ; I 
mean that power which gives him a posi- 
tive, unquestioned, and uncontronled in- 
fluence over the persons, or the consciences 
of men. There is a leaven of humanity 
which will mix with his best intentions, 
and give a colourimperceptibly to actions, 
which in their native hue and character 
he would have shuddered, perhaps, to 
contemplate. We perceive the aspiration 
after precedence and distinction among 
the very apostles of our blessed Saviour, 
until they were filled with that spirit which 
afterwards gave them,—with the power to 
work even miracles, — CuRISTIAN HU- 
MtLiTy, which shrank from all imputed 
merit in themselves. 

“The founders of the various sects, 
which were quickly generated upon the 
great secession from the Roman Church, 
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each, in order to increase the number of his 
proselytes, influenced by his own peculiar 
prejudices, or eager to display his zeal by 
some specific character or tenet, which 
should separate and distinguish his authori- 
ty from that of his increasing rivals, became 
a self-interpreter of the newly opened 
Scriptures ; and dogmatized with scarcely 
more moderation, than the Pope of Rome 
himself. 

*¢ Thus in the two extremes, the same 
errors prevailed, qualified on the side of 
reform indeed, in some measure, by free 
discussion, which will always preclude the 
absolute suppression of truth; but the in- 
terpretation, and the doctrines deduced 
from it by the reformed leader, were as 
implicitly adopted in the creed, and were 
little less imperative upon the consciences 
of his followers, than the Bulls and De- 
cretals of the Roman Hierarchy, upon 
those, who still adhered to the ancient 
superstition. As these tenets differed ac- 
cording to the various temperaimeuts and 
habits of the several preachers, schisms in- 
evitably arose, aad the pale of Christianity 
became again narrowed and circumscribed 
by mortal mau! Salvation was scarcely 
allowed to those who transgressed the 
prescribed boundaries; and bigotry and 
intolerance were found to exist, far beyond 
the precincts, and limits of papal jurisdic- 
tion. 

“ But how differently was the Reforma- 
tion carried on in this country? And how 
wisely the means employed, to prevent 
this interposition of private passions and 
intemperate zeal in the establishment of a 
Christian Church! The old foundations, lL 
repeat, were still visible, These were 
cleared and cleansed, in order that the 
simple structure for which they were 
originally prepared, might be re-edified. 
This was not effected by one man, nor on 
the views or authoritative dicta of any 
separate class or denomination of Chris- 
tians, but, by the whole body of eminent 
Ecclesiastics then existing in the Christian 
community of this country ; and by a suc- 
cession of wise and experienced counsel- 
lors, who searched the Scriptures in sim- 
plicity of spirit, and with that singleness 
of heart, which prayed for, and relied 
upon Divine assistance in fixing, according 
to the clear and obvious interpretation of 
Scripture, the glory due to ‘ God on high,’ 
and upon earth that ‘peace and good-will 
towards man’ which had been announced 
to him, in the voice of angels! 

“ This it is, which gives an individuality, 
—a character unknown to all other 
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churches,—to that under which, by the 
blessing of Providence, we have been born 
and nurtured, and conducted on our way, 
to the blessed hope of everlasting life, 

** Tn this happy Reformation it was not 
Proposed to open new sources of specula- 
tive enquiry on the nature of Church 
government ; but, as its name bespeaks, to 
render it conformable to ancient, known, 
and ascertainable principles, upon which 
it was primitively established; to cleanse 
and purify it from the ALLoy with which 
it had been debased, not to cast it into 
the fire to take a new shape, or to sub- 


ject it again to the plastic hand of design- 


or fanciful theorists. To restore, not 
to DESTROY, was the pious and noble 
maxim of our Reformers. 

** The structure of the Church thus re- 
edified upon the primitive principles of 
Ciristianity, arose an object of respect 
and veneration! Without extraneous or- 
nament, it still preserved a simple dignity 
sufficient to secure it from profanation 
and to direct, not to divert, the attention 
of the creature, in Lis communion with his 
Creature, 

“Such is Tue Cuurcu,— whether in a 
state of union with, or of separation fram 
the civil constitution of the country, Sueh, 
I say, is THE CHuRCH; and such were 
the inducements which obtained for her 
the protection of the Strate! And that 
she has not forfeited the pledge originally 
given of her perseverance in the puie 
model to which she has been reformed, 
may be asserted in the face of her most 
open and avowed opponents. No objection 
is urged against her which was not brought 
by the earliest seceders from her worship ; 
and so far from any undue power having 
been usurped or attempted on her part, 
during the progress of nearly three cen- 
turies, she has surrendered, perhaps, too 
many of her chartered rights, and scarcely 
retains a privilege which is not equally 
shared by those, who are most hostile to 
her interests, 

She has, then, more than redeemed her 
pledge ; for while, on the one band, she has 
preserved her faith pure and uncontamina- 
ted, she has so infused her mild and mo- 
derate principles into the civil constitution 
to whicb she is united, that we may chal- 
lenge the whole world to produce an in- 
stauce, in past or present time, of the ad- 
ministration of the laws and of justice, so 
consistent with morality, with strict recti- 
tude, and the principles of rational liberty, 
as under the TRULY Protestant Go- 
VERNMENT of this country.” P. 7. 
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The Dangers to which the Churoh 
of Christ is exposed both from 
without and within: A Sermon, 
preached at the Primary Visi- 
tation of the Right Rev. Lord 
Bishop of Winchester, on Wed- 
nesday, June 12, 1822; in the 
Parish Church of Kingston. 
upon-Thames. By Joseph Allen, 
M.A. Prebendary of Westmin- 
ster, and Vicar of Battersea.— 
2 Tim. i. 13. 


“ Wuen the doctrines of our holy religion 
are the subject of our contemplation, we 
should never fail to extend our views to 
the practice, which our belief leads to ; 
and, on the other hand, when we are cal- 
Jed upon to examine our moral conduct, 
we ought most carefully to review the 
principles, upon which that conduct is 
founded ; and, if in the former case our 
conversation does not correspond with the 
precepts of the religion we profess, or if 
in the latter we find, that we have built 
upon any other foundation, than that of 
Jesus* Christ and him crucified, we 
ought to be thoroughly aware, that in the 
day of the Lord we shall neither be jus- 
tified by the one, nor saved by the other, 

“ The life of a real Christian, consists in 
believing what Christ and his Apostles 
have taught, and in practising what they 
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have commanded, He believes frst ; this 
is the seed ; and then a suitable practice 
results, by means of earnest endeavours 
and hearty prayers, from that belief; this 
is the full+ corn in the ear. If he does 
not believe aright, his heart and affections 
can never be engaged in the service of 
God; his obedience will not be the { obe- 
dience of faith; neither will his righteous- 
ness be the righteousness § of God through 
Christ. Consequently, his service will 
not be the service which God has ap- 
pointed for sinners, and of course will 
neither he accepted nor rewarded by him, 
On the other hand, if one, who is called 
by the revered name of Christian, believes, 
but does not practise, he at once both 
confesses, and denies Christ. He con- 
fesses him with his mouth, but denies him 
by his works; and we all know, that our 
Saviour has most pointedly informed us, 
that we cannot be his disciples, unless we 
do|| the things which he saith ; neither 
can we love ¥ him, if we do not keep lus 
conanmadeeant, To be devoid, therefore, 
of faith, is to be devoid of the principle 
of Christian action ; to be devoid of good 
works is to be devoid of Christian action 
itself; for St. James very justly observes, 
that, ** as the body without the spur it is 
dead ; so faith without works is dead 
also.” P. 16, 





t Mark iv. 28. 

26. § 2 Cor. v. 

Jobn viii. 31. 
** James ii, 26. 


t Rom. xvi. 21, 
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Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 


THE proceedings of this Society 
during the last month have been pe- 
culiarly interesting. The resignation 
of their venerable Secretary, the 
Rev. George Gaskin, D.D. after a 
long and faithful service of thirty 
seven years, was calculated to excite 
feelings of no ordinary kind. This 
resignation was made by letter, 
which was ordered to be entered on 
the minutes of the Society, and 


called forth from the Board, the 


REGISTER. 


warmest expressions of esteem and 
regard. 

It was then referred to the Com- 
mittee of Correspondence to con- 
sider on the best means of supply- 
ing, as far as might be, the loss 
which the Seciety had sustained ; 
when after a long and patient inves- 
tigation of the nature and extent of 
the Seeretary’s duties, it was recom- 
mended to the Board, that for the 
future, two joint Secretaries, with 
equal powers, and in holy orders, 
should be appointed to fill the of- 
fice. This recommendation of the 
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Committee was adopted by the 
Beard; and the Rev. William Par- 
ker, M.A. long and deservedly 
known as the Society’s indefatiga- 
ble Assistant Secretary, and the 
Rev. Archibald Montgomery Camp- 
bell, M.A. were elected joint Secre- 
taries of the Society. 


Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. 


THE monthly meeting of this Seciety 
was held, as usual, at St. Martin’s 
Library, on Friday March 23. His 
Grace the Archbishop of York was 
in the chair. 

After prayers the business of the 
day commenced ; letters were read 
from several of the,Society’s Mis- 
sionaries, giving a very favourable 
account of their respective missions. 
From these we collected the follow- 
ing particulars, which cannot fail to 
be gratifying to all who have the 
interests of these missions at heart, 
and delight in the reflection, that so 
many of their fellow-creatures are 
thereby preserved in, or brought to 
the knowledge and practice of true 
religion, and enabled to partake in 
all its beneficial and cousolatory or- 
dinances. 

At St. John’s, Newfoundland, the 
congregation is represented as highly 
respectable and attentive, and the 
number of communicants as daily 
increasing. 

At Halifax, the mission is as 
prosperous as could be expected ; 
its general habits those of a settled 
‘ and flourishing parish, and its tenor 
even and easy during the last year.’ 

At Paisborough, after a vacancy 
of many years, a mission has been 
re-established. 

At Amlerst, Weymouth, Liver- 
pool, St. John’s, (New Brunswick, } 
Long Island, White’s Point, Matilda, 
Beverley, Wiltze, and Adolphus- 
town, churches are either contem- 
plated, or in great forwardness, or 
happily completed and fit for Di- 
vine Service. 

From Anapolis, the accounts are 
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peculiarly cheering ; and the Mis- 
sionary acknowledges the arrival of 
a most seasonable supply of books. 
The military settlement at Dalhou- 
sie, continues to be prosperous. 
The people appear to be deeply 
sensible of the kind attentions which 
the Society has promptly paid to 
their spiritual wants. Many of them 
have been reclaimed from their vi- 
cious courses, and are now, by the 
grace of God, leading sober and re- 
ligious lives. The school flourishes. 

From Falmouth, the account is 
for the present less cheering, owing 
to thy, “ollowing circumstance. Upoa 
the removal of the French popula-~ 
tion from Falmouth about sixty or 
seventy years ago, the country was 
peopled with emigrants from the 
United States, whe brought with 
them the peculiar notions of what 
are termed ‘* the New Lights;” and 
‘itis a work,” adds the Missionary, 
‘* of more difficulty than can easily 
be imagined, to operate a change 
in favour of the more sober doc. 
trines of the Church of England. 
Yet I avail myself,” he continues, 
‘* of every opportunity, both in the 
pulpit, and in frequent visits from 
house to house, to encourage senti- 
ments of lively and unaffected piety ; 
and I look forward with confidence 
ultimately through the grace of God 
to a more favourable result.” 

From Woodstock the Missionary 
writes that he had visited the mili- 
tary settlement at St. John’s River, 
aud found the people ia the act of 
gathering in the fruits of an abun- 
dant harvest. The good effects of 
the Society’s books were very appa- 
rent; yet the spiritual wants of the 
settlement are still great. In the dis- 
trict, however, there are no less 
than ten Madras schools, with forty 
children each. 

At other places schools have 
been established, and new Missions 
opened. 

At Sandwich the District Prison 
has been visited with the happiest 
effects; and im the District School 
389 children are receiving the bene- 
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fits of a religious and suitable edu- 
cation, 

At the Cape of Good Hope a 
National School was opened in the 
December of last year, in the pre- 
sence of the most respectable inha- 
bitants. On the first day the number 
were thirty-six, which increased to 
sixty-eight, and average daily about 
forty-five; of these it may be inter- 
esting to know that forty-seven are 
English; six, Dutch; three, Malays; 
one, Hottentot; eleven, Negroes, 
The biack servants since their at- 
tendance at the school, are stated to 
have become more useful and deten- 
tive in their domestic employments, 
which is ascribed to the kind interest 
taken in their moral and religious 
improvement. 

After hearing these letters, and 
the recommendations of their Com- 
mittee thereon, the Board proceeded 
to adopt such measures as_ they 
deemed to be necessary to meet the 
wants of each particular case : some 
regulations were made relative to 
the Society’s scholarships at King’s 
College ; and after the blessing pro- 
nounced by the Archbishop, the 
meeting broke up. 

Reports of Committees forming in 
the different dioceses at home, con- 
tinue to be received; and we have 
no doubt, as the objects and exer- 
tions of the Society become through 
their means more known, that the 
attention of the public will be pro- 
portionably directed towards it, and 
ample means afforded to enable the 
Society to carry on and extend their 
benevolent designs. 

We subjoin the following extract 
from the Report of a Diocesan Com- 
mittee recently formed at Lichfield, 


At a numerous and highly respectable 
meeting of the Clergy and Laity of 
Lichfield and its Vicinity, held in the 
Chapter-house of the Cathedral, on 
Friday, the \V7th Day of January, 1823. 

Tue very Reverend THE DEAN OF 

LICHFIELD, IN THE CHAIR, 

It was unanimously resolved,— 

1. That the Incorporated Society for 
the propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
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Parts, on account of its zealous and suc- 
cessful exertions in the diffusion and ad- 
vancement of pure Christianity, through-» 
out the dependencies of the British Em- 
pire, is entitled to general gratitude and 
patronage ; and merits in a peculiar de- 
gree the liberal support of the Clergy, and 
other members of the Established Church, 

2. That such support is more especially 
requisite et this time, on account of the 
inadequacy of the funds of the Society to 
the great importance of its undertakings, 
and to the encreasing magnitude of its 
operations, which have been lately ex- 
tended to the British dominions in India 
and the East, under the superintendence 
of the Bishop of Calcutta, and with the 
fairest prospect of success to the cause of 
Christianity, 

3. That the sanction of the Lord Bishop 
of the Diocese having been obtained, 
a Committee be now formed 'to be called 
the Lichfield Diocesan Committee of the 
Society for the propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts; for the purpose of 
making the operations and objects of the 
Society more generally known; and of 
collecting, receiving, and remitting all an- 
nual subscriptions and benefactions in aid 
of the Society’s designs, 


National Society for the Education 
of the Poor in the Principles of 
the Established Church. 

At the monthly meeting of this 
Society various grants of money 
were made towards the establish- 
ment of schools in different parts of 
the country. We would particu. 
larly notice a grant of 100/. to 
Kingswood, near Bristol, from the 
great population and importance of 
the place. The utmost discipline 
and good order continue to be ob. 
served in the school ; in which there 
are at present 430 boys, and 207 
girls, The attendance of the chil- 
dren at the National Society’s cha- 
pel in Ely Place is regular and nu- 
merous, and their behaviour de- 
serving of great praise. Nineteen 
persons are at present receiving 
instruction at the school as training 
masters and mistresses. 


Incorporated Clergy Orphan 
Society. 
At the quarterly meeting of the 
Society, February 27, fourteen can- 
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didates were proposed for admis- 
sion; when after a careful exami. 


Names. 
Squire, Joseph, Howes, 
Morgan, Richard, W. 
Langhorne, Mary, 
Bowra, Harriet, 
3awdwen, Susanna, 
Bawdwen, Franees, 
Harrison, Jane, 
Pratt, Dorothy, 


It is deeply to be regretted that the 
limited state of the Society’s finds still 
lays them under the painful necessity of 
rejecting at almost every meeting nume- 
rous applications from most deserving 
objects, Ou the present occasion scarcely 
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nation of their several claims, the 
following eight were admitted. 


Benelice Ac. of the Father. 
C. Norton, Malreward and Chewsto ke. 
V. Lanfaur, Merioneth., 
C, Coningsby, Lincoln, 
V. Clavering, Essex. 
V. Horton, Pagnell, York. 
V. Horton Pagnell, York. 
C. Sheffield, York, 
V. Walsal, Stafford. 


more than a half could be admitted. We 
can assure the public on our own expe- 
rience that no charity more deserves their 
liberal support, whether we look to its 
objects, or the able and zealous manner in 
which it is conducted. 


i 


The Associates of the late Rev. Dr. 
Bray. 

The accounts received from the 
Rev. the Missionaries, and his Ma- 
jesty’s Chaplains, who kindly su- 
perintend the Associates’ Schools 
for the purpose of giving Christian 
education to the Negro children, are 
highly favourable. As the Report 
of these, however, will be published 
during the ensuing month, we for- 
bear to anticipate it; but shall not 
fail on its appearance to make such 
extracts as we think may be inte- 
resting to our readers, 


I 


LAW REPORT. 
The Duke of Portland vy. Bingham, 


Consistory Reports, vol. i. p. 162. 
In the course of his judgment on 
this case, Sir William Scott (now 
Lord Stowell) gives the following 
account of impropriations. 


‘It must be evident to any one, who 
considers the history of impropriations, that 
a lay rector cannot have the cure of souls: 
and the statutes of dissolution baving di- 
rected that impropriations should be held by 
laymen, as they were held by the religious 
houses, from which they were transferred, 
it may be convenient that this point should 
be a little more fully considered, 

«* There is some confusion in the books in 


not always distinguishing between two sorts 
of appropriation, which are fundamentally 
different. Appropriations are an abuse 
which took their rise in the darker ages. 
They are termed usually in the canon law 
“ Annexiones, donationes, uniones,” &c. 
and the term appropriation, which was bor- 
rowed from the form of such grant, ‘ in 
proprios usus,’ appears to have been pecu- 
liar, or principally confined to England. 
Ducange cites a letter from England, in 
which it is used. (Gloss p. 592.) It is sel- 
dom indeed to be found in any foreign canon 
without reference to this country, and there 
is scarcely a foreign writer, who, in noticing 
it, does not say, ‘quas in Anglia vocant 
Appropriationes.’ 

*« There were two sorts of appropriations, 
or rather appropriation was authorized to 
be made, with different privileges, in two 
forms, the one pirno jure, sive utroque 
jure, tam in spiritualibus quam in temporali- 
bus, where the interests in the bevefice, both 
temporal and spiritual, were annexed to 
some religious house, and the other non 
utrogue jure, though pleno jure, as it is de- 
scribed, in temporalibus, where temporal in- 
terests only were conveyed, such as the 
tithes or patronage of the benefice ; but the 
cure of souls resided ia an endowed perpe- 
tual vicar. 

‘* In the first species the religious house 
had the cure of souls and all rights, and 
performed the duties of the Church by its 
own members, or by stipendiary curates ; 
and the distinction on this point is suamma- 
rily described in # passage from the pro- 
ceedings of the Court of Audience : § Cum 
ecclesia conceditur alicui monasterio, pleno 
jure, in temporalibus, tune Episcopi debeut 
Instituere vicarlum perpetuum; ubi vero 
unitur Mensee Episcopali, vel Abbatiali, et 
spectat ad illam, pleno jure, tam in spiritu- 
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alibus quam in temporalibus—tune ponitur 
in e& presbyter temporalis ad nutum re- 
movibilis ad exercitium cure, que princi- 
paliter residet in eo, cujus mense est unita,’ 
This description of these two species of ap- 
propriation is to be met with also in fre- 
quent passages of the Aurea summa Hos- 
tiensis, a learned commentator of the thir- 
teenth century. 

** Against holding benefices ‘ pleno et 
utroque jure,’ great complaints were made 
in the Gailican Church, in which on no 
subject was dissatisfaction more loudly or 
more frequently expressed, And it is men- 
tioned, as a fundamental maxim in that 
Church, that since the council of Constance, 
it has become a legitimate cause of revoca- 
tion in that kingdom. 

“ In England it was ordained by the con- 
stitution of Othobon, that all religious houses, 
which possessed Churches in proprios usus, 
should present vicars with competent en- 
dowment to the diocesan, for institution, 
within the space of six months; and that if 
they failed so to do, the bishop was em- 
powered to fill ap the vacancy: this how- 
ever proved insufficient against the power of 
the Monks. The Civil Legislature next in- 
terfered, and passed the statutes 15 Rich. 2. 
c. 6, 4 Hen. IV. c. 12. which require that 
viearages should be regularly endowed. 
Such was the general and legal character 
of appropriations in England by the Cann 
Law, and by the statutes of the realm. The 
wiearage became a benefice with cure of 
souls, and the Monks heldin proprietatem in 
some sort, as a lay fee (Gibson, 719.) 
But after the statute of apprupriations, 
the Monks were too subtle and cunning for 
the law, and stil! nevertheless obtained ap- 
propriations, as ammexed io éhcir tables, as 
before, under the plea of poverty and ina- 
bility to support themselves. These uni- 
ones ad mensam, for the sustentation of the 
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Monks were always presumed in law to be 
im utrogue jure, and it was a universal rule 
that they were never vacant, but that there 
was a perpetual plenarty ; as it had been 
held that the canon ‘de supplenda negli- 
gentia,’ which gave the right of presentation 
on lapse, did not apply to such appropria- 
tions. ‘The Monks, who thus may be said to 
have becn the immortal incumbents, had 
the cure of souls remaining in them, and 
the minister, whom they employed, was a 
mere stipendiary. 

“« From this root sprung the peculiar kind 
of appropriation without a vicarage en- 
dowed ; and this is the origin of stipendiary 
curacies, in which the Impropriator is bound 
to provide Divine Service—but may do it 
by a curate not instituted, but only licensed 
by the bishop; and might reckon himself 
under no obligation to present a vicar to the 
bishop for institution, but might provide for 
the service of the Church, as the Monks 
did, by a licensed curate. Since that time, 
the statutes of dissolution enact, that bene- 
fices of every description should be held as 
they bad been held by the dissolved religi- 
ous houses,-a grantee, who has obtained 
what was before held, as above described, 
ad mensam, pleno et utroque jure, would 
have the complete incumbeuncy as in¢/tula- 
tus and beneficiary. If such an impropria- 
tor should take orders, he might perform 
the offices of the Church without institution, 
only taking the oaths imposed by later sta- 
tutes. And it would be only the circum- 
stance of not being im orders, that would 
prevent him from exercising his ecclesiasti- 
cal rights in full form, as those spiritual 
persons, the Monks, did before. But it was 
not so in ordinary impropriations, on which 
there bad been a vicarage endowed; be- 
cause the vicar holds by something extrinsic 
of the impropriator.” 
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TueRicatRey. NataanieL ALexan DER, 
D.D. Bisnor or Down and Connor, 
translated to the See of Mrartu, vacant 
by the death of Dr. O’Berrve. 

Tue Ricuy Rev. Ricnarp Mant, DD. 
Bishop or Kutator and Kitrenora, 
to the See of Dewn and Connor. 

Tae Very Rev. ALEXANDER ARBUTH- 
not, D.D. Dean or Cioyne, to the 
Bishoprick of Kittatoz and Krr- 
FENORA. 

Baker, R. G. to the rectory of Spring- 
fie'd, Essex ; patron, theEary or ARRAN. 


Browne, W. B.A. to the rectory of Mar- 
lesford, Suffolk ; patron, ANDREW An- 
CEDECKNE, Esq. 

Bouwverie, the Hon. and Rev. F, P. to the 
rectory of Stanton, St, Quinton, Wilts ; 
patron, the Kart or Ranpor. 

Bouwens, T. B.A. of Merton College, Or- 
ford, to the prebend of Brampton, in 
the cathedral church of Lincoln, and 
also the rectory of Stoke Hammond, 
Bucks; patron, the Lorp Bisuor or 
Linco. 

Coleridge, J, D. LL.B. Chaplain to the 
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Lorp Bisaop or Exeter, to the vicar- 
age of Kenwyn and Kea, Cornwall ; 
patron, the Bisuor or tue Drocese. 

Gaisford, T. M.A. Regius Professor of 
Greek, in the University of Oxford, to 
the prebend of Fairwater, in the ca- 
thedral church of Llandaff ; patron, the 
Bisnop. 

Gilby, W. R. assistant Minister of St. 
John’s church, Wakefield, to the rectory 
of St. Mary’s, Beverley ; patron, Tur 
Lorp Cuanceztor. 

Henley, C. M.A. to the perpetual curacy 
of Wnatesden, Suffolk ; patron, N. Bar- 
waRDiston, Esq. of Hertford-Street, 
May-fair, London. 

Henshaw, R. J. B. M.A. of Queen’s Col- 
leye, Oxford, to the vicarage of Hun- 
garton, with Twyford, in the county 
of Leicester ; patron Sin Tuomas Hus- 
sey Aprecce, Bart. 

Henville, C. B. to the vicarage of 
Portsea ; patrons, THe WaRDEN AND 
Fetiows or Sr. Mary’s Cottsce oF 
WINCHESTER. 

Hoblyn, —, to the livings of Mylor and 
Mabe, Cornwall. 

Hunt, J. H. M.A. to the vicarage of 
Weedon Beck, Northampton; patron, 
T. R. Tuognton, Esq. 

Leicester, O. to the living of Carrington, 
Cheshire. 

Moore, G. vicar of St. Peter’s Eastgate, 
Lincoin, to the rectory of Owmby, in 
that county ; patron, Tae Kine. 

Nottidge, J.T. to the vicarage of Old 
Newton, Suffolk ; patrons, W. CLERKE, 
M.A. and T. Quatre, Esq. 

Owen, E. P. to the vicarage of Welling- 
ton. 

Owen, W. to the rectory of Ryme Intrin- 
sica, Dorset. 

Pearson, H. N. D.D. of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, to the deanery of Sarum ; 
patron, Tar Kine. 

Phear, J. M.A. Fellow and Tutor of 
Pembroke hall, Cambridge, to the rec- 
tory of Earl Stonham, Suffold ; patrons, 
the Master anp FELLOws oF THAT 
Society. 

Pierce, W. M. B.A. of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, to the vicarages of Bur- 
well and Golceby,Lincolnshire ; patron, 
M. B. Lister, Esq. of Burwell Park, 
Lincolnshire. 

Povah, —, D.D. to the rectory of St. 
James, Duke’s-place, London ; patrons, 
Tue Lorp Mayor anp ALDERMEN. 

Rennell, T. vicar of Kensington, and 
chaplain to the Brsnopr or Sarisbury, 
to the mastership of St. Nicholas’ Hos- 
pital, near Salisbury. 

Sergrove, J. 8. to the united rectories of 
St. Mary, Somerset, and St. Mary, 
Mounthaw, London. 

Smith, J. Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, to the rectory of Kirkby 
cum Asgarby, Lincolnshire ; patron, 
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the Rrent Hon. tas Eanrt or Bais- 

TOL. 

Spragg, ¥. R. M.A. to the vicarage of 
Combe St. Nicholas, Somerset ; patron, 
the Hon. anp Rieut Rev. tHe Lorp 
Bisnor or Gloucester, in his ca- 
pacity of Dean or WE ts. 

Steggall, J. to the perpetual curacy of 

shfield Magnar, Suffolk ; patron, the 

Ricar Hon. Epwarp, Barow Tuvr- 

Low. 

Sumner, J. M. to the rectory of Sutton, 
Essex; patrons, Joun ArrKeN and W. 
Cockerton, Esqrs. 

Swire, J. B.A. of University College, Oz- 
ford, to the vicarage of Manjfield, 
Yorkshire ; patron, the Logp Caan- 
CELLOR. 

Thynne, Lord J. tothe rectory of Kings- 
ton Deverell, Wilts ; patron, the Mar- 
quis oF Baru. 

Wilkinson, M. W. M.A. of Worcester Col- 
leye, Oxford, to the rectory of Uley, 
Gloucestershire ; patron, the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR. 

ORDINATIONS. 
March 9. 

In the parochial chapel of St. Mary- 
la-bonne, London, by the Lornp Bisuoer 
or Linco. 

Deacons.—C, T. Plumptre, B.A. Uni- 
versity college, Oxon; J. Moverley, B.A. 
Queen’s college, V. Green, B.A. St. John’s 
college, and W. Mudge, B.A. Queen’s col- 
lege, Cambridge ; T. H,. Causton, Christ 
Church, Oxon; W. Williamson, B.A. 
Sidney Sussex college, W. P. Lendon, 
B.A. Trinity college, and W. Hutchin- 
son, Emmanuel college, Cambridge. 

From the Archbishop of York. 
J. Driver, B.A. Corpus Christi col- 
lege, Cambridge. 
From the Bishop of London. 
T. Powell, B.A. Oriel college, Oxford. 
From the Bishop of Durham. 

G. C, Abbs, B.A. St. John’s college, 

Cambridge 
From the Bishop of Winchester. 

S. Benson, B.A, St. John’s college, 
Cambridge ; T. Scard, Magdalen hall, 
Oxford. 

From the Bishop of Norwich. 

R. O. Leman, B.A. Trinity college, 
Oxon; J. C. Safford, B.A. Caius col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Prrests.—T. Bouwens, B.A. Merton 
college, H. Gordon, M.A. Exeter college, 
R. B. Worthington, B.A. Brasenose 
colleye, Oxford; and C. B. Sowerby, 
B.A. University college, Oxon; A. Do- 
nald, St. John’s colleye, R. F. Crough- 
ton, B.A. Jesus college, and W. Mason, 
B.A. Queen’s college, Cambridge; R. L 
B. Henshaw, M.A. Queen’s college, 
and A. J. Langley, University college, 
Oxon ; G. Maclear, B.A. Trinity or 
Dublin; J. Powley, curate of Yarbo- 
rough, Lincolnshire. 


2h 








From the Bishop of Winchester. 
H. A. Veck, B.d. Magdalene hall, 
Oxon. 4 
From the Bishop of Chichester. 
R. C. Willis, B.A. University college, 


Oxon. 
March 23. 

In St.George’s church, Hanover-square, 
by the Lorp Bisuop or Exy. 

Deacons.—F. Goode, M.A. Trinity 
college, H. Melville, B.A. St. Peter’s col- 
lege, C. H. Lutwidge, B.A. St. John’s 
college, and J. Tomkyns, M.A. King’s 
college, Cambridge. 

From the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

T. N. Stevens, B.A. St. John’s college, 
J. Sandys, B.A. Queen’s college, and J. 

Deedes, M.A. Trinity college, Oxford. 
From the Bishop of Salisbury. 

H. A. Browne, 3.A. Queen’s college, 
Oxford; W. S. J. Mildmay, B.A. St. 
John’s college, Cambridge; G. J. T. 
Spencer, B.A. University college, Oxford. 

From the Bishop of Chichester: 

S. Prosser, B.A. St. John’s college, Ox- 
ford. 

Paiests.—J. Harding, M.A. King’s 
college, G. F. Nicholas, M.A. King’s col- 
lege. J. Hindle, M.A. St. John’s college, 
and R. B. Radcliffe, B.A. King’s college, 
Cambridge. 

From the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

J. Barlow, B.A. Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge. 

From the Bishop of Nerwich- 

J. Maddy, B.A. Magdalene college, 
Cambridge. 

From the Bishop of Salisbury. 

T. H. Walker, B.A, Oriel college, and 
W. C.'Thompson, B.A. Wadham college, 
Oxford ; J. Wooper, Trinity college, and 
J. W. Huntley, B.A, St. John’s college, 
Cambridge ; J. F. Moor, B.A. Brasenose 
college, T. Meyler, B.A. Pembroke col- 
lege, T. 8. Codrington, B.A. Brasenose 
college, and J. O, Parr, B.A. Brasenose 
college, Oxford. 

In St. James’s church, Piccadilly, by 
the Lorp Bisnor or Cuester. 

Deacons.—G. H. Hughes, B.A. Cor- 
pus Christi college, Cambridge ; D. Whit- 
tle, B.A. St. Mary hall, Oxford; R. C. 
W. Wilkinson, B.A. Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge ; E. Lempriere, Literate. 

From the Bishop of Chichester. 

G. Clulow, B.A. Queen’s college, Ox- 
Sord. 

From the Bishop of Rochester. 

E. Selwyn, B.A. Catharine hall, Cam- 
bridge. 

From the Bishop of Winchester. 

C. J. Taylor, B.A. Christ college, Cam- 
bridge ; T. B. Charnock, University col- 
lege, and J. Robinson, St. Alban’s hall, 
Oxford, 

From the Bishop of Lichfield and Co- 
ventry. 
E. W. Lowe, B.A, St. John’s college, 
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G. Jeckell, B.A. Corpus Christi college, 
and C, 8S. Royds, B.A. Christ college, 
Cambridge; Hon. E. R. B. Fielding, 
B.A. Oriel college, Oxford ; G. W. White, 
B.A. St. John’s college, Cambridge. 

From the Bishop of London. 

E. Trimmer, B.A. Brasenose college, 
Oxford ; T. Christian, Literate. 4 

From the Archbishop of York. 

R. Bassnett, B.A. Trinily college, Ox- 
ford ; C. Davies, Literate ; H. Hughes, 
ditto; G.S. Bull, ditto ; G. Robinson, 
ditto. 

From the Bishop of Durham. 

D. Piper, B.A. Queen’s colleye, Cam- 
bridge ; J. Carr, Literate. 

From the Bishop of Exeter. 

R. Anstice, B.A. Wadham college, Ox- 
ford, . 

From the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

T. B. Coney, B.A. Baliol college, Ox- 
ford; P. Wilson, Trinity hall, Cam- 
bridge. 

From the Bishop of Norwich. 

C. Blathwayt, B.A. Queen’s college, 
Cambridge. 

From the Bishop of Bristol. 

E. Miller, B.A, Emmanuel college, 
Cambridge. 

Pairzsts.—W. Peel, B.A. Brasenose 
college, Oxford ; T. Benn, Literate ; W. 
D. Grice, ditto ; T. Hope, B.A. Univer- 
sity colleye, Oxford; W. Oliver, St. 
John’s college, Cambridge; J. Stanley, 
Literate; D. Wilson, ditto; J. M, 
Wright, B.A. Brasenose college, Oxford. 

From the Bishop of Chichester. 

R. F. Uniacke, B.A. King’s college, 
Windsor, Nova Scotia. 

From the Bishop of Rochester. 

G. V. Hart, B.A. Trinity college, Dub- 
lin; W. Owen, Literate ; J. Pearson, 
ditio. 

From the Bishop of Lichfield and Co- 
ventry. 

H. R.C. Pole, M.A. St. Mary hall, and 
W. H. Cartwright, B.A. Trinity hall, 
Oxford ; T. Chapman, B.A. St. John’s 
college, Cambridge; H. Holden, M.A, 
Pembroke college, Oxford ; J. Manbury, 
B.A. St. Peter’s college, and G. Buck- 
ston, B.A. St. John’s college, Cambridge. 

From the Bishop of London. 

F. T. Atwood; B.A. Trinity college, 
Cambridge. 

From the Archbishop of York. 

J. C. Girardot, B.A. Queen’s college, 
Oxford; 'T. H. L. Fox, Christ college, 
Cambridge. 

From the Bishop of Durham. 

G. Thompson, Literate. 

From the Bishop of Exeter. 

J. N. Palmer, B.A. Pembroke college, 
Cambridge. 

From the Bishop of Landaff. 

G.W. Gabb, Literate; T. J. Powell, 
B.A, St. Alban’s hall, Oxford. 
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From the Bishop of Bristol. 

R. Lyon, M.A. Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge. 

From the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

C. T. Simmons, B.A. Trinity college, 
Cambridge ; C. R. Smith, B.A. Balliol 
college, Oxford. 

From the Bishop of Chichester. 
H. Richards, B.A. Exeter college, Ox- 


ford, 


From the Bishop of Carlisle. 
G. Hodgson, B.A. St. John’s college, 
Cambridge. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


Degrees conferred, February 28. 

Doctor 1n Divintry.—T. E. Bridges, 
B.D. Corpus Christi college. 

March 4. 

Masters or Arts.—S. Reay, St. Alban 
Hail; A. Crymes, Balliol college ; J. 5S. 
Boone, and J. Birkett, Christ Church ; F. 
Borradaile, Brasenose eollege. 

Bacuretor or Arts. — P. W. Mure, 
Christ Church. ° 
March 13. 

Masters or Ants.—T. W. Cockell, 
Wadham college ; T. P. Michells, Merton 
college ; C. H. Bosanquet, and H. Street, 
Balliol college. 

Bacue or or Arts.—A. Rowlandson, 
Brasenose college. 

March 6. 

W. Howard, was admitted Scholar of 
New College. 

A. Briscoe, and T. Bradley, Masters of 
Arts, of Queen’s college, were elected 
Fellows of that Society, on the old found- 
ation. 

Maych 138. 

E. J. Parker, was admitted Fellow of 

Pembroke College. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 
Degrees conferred, February 26, 

Masrenr or Ants.—J. H. Mules, St. 
John’s college; M. Camidge, Queen's 
college ; W. Hodsn, Clare Hall. 

Bacwetons or Arts.—J. Torriano, 
Catherine Hall; D. B. Lennard, Jesus 
college. 

March 14. 

Honorary Master or Arts.—The 
Hon. W. White, Downing college. 

Master or Arts.—J. Matthews, Sé. 
John’s college. 

Bacue tor in Crvit Law.—J. V, Stew- 
art, Jesus college. 

The following is a list of the Jnceptors 
to the degree of Master or Arts. 

H. Coddington, F. Goode, R. Lyon, L. 
C€. Humfrey, and H. Vicars, Trinity col- 
lege ; J. Burdakin,Clare Hall ; R.Brough, 
Corpus Christi college ; W. H. Shelford, 
Emanuel college. 

March 21. 

Bacne ons or Arts.—J. B. Robinson, 

Trinity eollege; C. Neville, J. H, Faw- 
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cett, and H. Manton, St. John’s college ; 
R. Elwes, Pembroke hall; D. Birds, 
Queen’s colleye ; E. Hill, Christ college. 

MemBers’ Prizes.—The subjects for 

the present year are, for the 
Senior Bacuetors. 

Quenam sunt Ecclesia Legibus Stabilite 
Beneficia et Qua Ratione maximé Promo- 
venda ? 

Mippte BacuHevors. 

Qui Fructus Historie Ecclesiastice 
Studiosis percipiendi sunt ? 

Porson Prize.—The passage fixed 
upon for the present year is: — Suaks- 
PeARE, Hen. vitt. Act. y.Scene vi. begin- 
ning with, ‘‘ This Royal Infant,” &c. and 
ending with, “And so stand fix’d.” 

The Metre to be Tragicum Iambicum 
Trimetrum Acatalecticum. 

March 6. 

The Chaneellor’s two gold medals for 
the best classical scholars among the 
Commencing Bachelors of Arts, were ad- 
judged to Mr, F. Field, Trinity college, 
and Mr. T. Crick, St. John’s college, 
whose merits were declared by the Ex- 
aminers to be equal. 

March 12. 

J. Musgrove, M.A, of Caius college, 
was elected a senior Fellow of that So- 
ciety ; and C, Beauclerk, B.A.was elected 
a junior Fellow of the same Society. 

March 14, 

J. H. Marsden, of St. John’s college, 
and H. Browne, of Corpus Christi col- 
lege, were elected Scholars on Dr, Bell’s 
Foundation. — The examiners for tho 
Scholarships being unanimously of opin- 
ion that the literary merits of H. Browne, 
of Corpus Christi college, and J. Price, 
of St. John’s college, were nearly equal, 
thought proper to refer to that part of 
the supplementary clause ef the founda- 
lion deed, which directs in such cases 
to whom a preference should be given. 

March 17. 

The following Gentlemen of St. John’s 
college, were elected Foundation Fellows 
of that Society: —W. Maddy, B.A. T. 
Spencer, B.A. W. P. Spencer, B.A. H. 
Howarth, B.A. 

March 18. 

R. C. Hildyard, B.A. was elected Fel- 
low of Catherine Hall, on the Skirne 
Foundation. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Died. —- Aged 62, the rev. Charles 
Gardner, LL.D. rector of Stoke Ha- 
mond, Bucks, and vicar of Kirk Uhel- 
pington, Northumberland. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Married.—The rev. H. M. Wagner, 
fellow of King’s college, to Elizabeth 
Harriet, eldest daughter of the late rev. 
Wm. Douglas, canon residentiary of sa- 
lisbury cathedral, 
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DEVONSHIRE. 

Married.— The rev. James Yonge, to 
Jane, daughter of the rev. R. Mallock, 
of Cockington court. 

Married.—The rev. William Moore 
Harrison, rector of Cleyhanger, to Eli- 
zabeth, youngest daughter of the late 
W. Dyne, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
London. 

Died.—The rev. T. Hole, M.A. rector 
of North Tawton, and of Doddiscombs- 


leigh. 
DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.—The rev. William Oldfield 
Bartlett, of Lytchet Minster, to Eliza, 
youngest daughter of the rev. T. G. 
Brice, of Canford Magna. 

ESSEX. 

Died. — The rev. John Clarkson, 
many years chaplain to the right hon. 
Lord Petre, at Ingatestone hall. 

Died.—Aged 26, the rev. John Es- 
creet, M.A. curate of Stisted, and late of 
Trinity college, Cambridge. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

Married.—The rev. Henry Sampson, 
eldest son of the rev. Dr. Sampson, of 
Petersham, to Elizabeth Corbitt, eldest 
daughter of Thos. Talboys, esq. of Oxted 
and Doughton house. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Died.—In consequence of an apoplec- 
tic seizure, whilst riding on horseback 
from Holme Lacy to perform divine ser- 
vice in the annexed chapel of Boulston, 
the rev. Richard Walwyn, vicar of Holme 
Lacy, and vicar of Coleby, in Lincoln- 
shire. The living of Coleby is in the gift 
of the provost and fellows of Oriel col- 
lege, Oxford. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Married.—At Stamford, the rev. H. 
Hubbard, M.A. rector of Hinton Ampner, 
Hants, to Mary, eldest daughter of G. 
Gouger, esq. of the former place. 

Died.—Aged 69, the rev. Richard Rel- 
han, M.A. F.R.S. A.L.S. &c. rector of 
Hemingby. He was formerly of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1776, M.A. 1779, 
and afterwards conduct of King’s college, 
the Provost and Fellows of which So- 
ciety are patrons of the rectory. 
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MIDDLESEX. 

Died.—At his house, Charlotte-street, 
Bloomsbury, the rev. William Bingley, 
M.A. F.LS. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Died.—At Taunton, the rev. 8S. Great- 
head, F.A.S. 

SURREY. 

Married.—At Lambeth, the rev. Wm. 
Thompson, of Atherstone, Warwickshire, 
to Eliza, eldest daughter of E, N. Thorn- 
ton, esq. of Kennington. 

SUFFOLK. 

Died.—The rev. Charles Andrews, 
rector of Flempton cum Hengrave, and 
vicar of Wickhambrook. 

Died.—Aged 86, the rev. Blase Mo- 
rey, thirty-three years chaplain at Gif- 
ford’s hall. 

SUSSEX. 

Died.—In the 7]st year of his age, al 
his rectory, Little Horsted, the rev. A. 
Nott, LL.B. rector of that parish, and of 
Littlington. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 
Died.—Suddenly, the rey. John Bart- 
lam, of Alcester, vicar of Ponteland, in 
the county of Northumberland, and for- 
merly fellow of Merton college, Oxford. 
The vicarage of Ponteland is in tho gift 
ofthe warden and fellows of that society. 


WILTSHIRE. 

Died.—The rev. C. Talbot, Dean of 
Salisbury. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.—At Ludlow, the rev. Charles 
Crump, of Wolverley, to Sarah, third 
daughter of the late Wade Browne, esq. 

Married.At Pershore, the rev. J. 
Hurst, son of R. Hurst, esq. M.P. Hor- 
sham park, Sussex, to Catharine, second 
daughter of the rev. the Chancellor Pro- 
byn, of Pershore. 

Died.—Aged 65, the rev. Slade Nasb, 
rector of Shrawley and Warndon. 

WALES. 

Married.—At Merthyr Tydfil, the rev. 
C. Hand, M.A. of Jesus college, Oxford, 
to Ann, eldest daughter of D. Davis, esq. 
surgeon, of the furmer place. 
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A Course of Lectures, containing a 
Description and systematic Arrangement 
of the several Branches of Divinity ; ac- 
companied with an Account both of the 
principal Authors, and of the Progress 
which has been made at different Periods 
jn Theological Learning, By H. Marsh, 
D.D. F.R.S, and F.A.S, Lord Bishop of 


Peterborough, and Margaret Professor of 
Divinity. Part VII. On the Authority of 
the Old Testament. 8vo. 2s. 

Devotional Exercises, selected from 
Bishop Patrick’s Christian Sacrifice ; 
adapted to the present Time, and general 
Use. By L. M. Hawkins. 3s. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
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the Archdeaconry of Leicester; at the 
Visitation for the Vear 1822. By the 
Rev, T, Parkinson, D.D. F.R.S. Arch- 
deacon, 8vo, 23, 

A Vindication of the Church and Clergy 
of England from the Misrepresentations 
of the Edinburgh Review. By a Bene- 
ficed Clergyman. 80. Qs. 

The Greek Original of the New Testa- 
ment asserted. In Answer to a recent 
Publication, entitled Palzoromaica. By 
Thomas Burgess, D.D. F.R.S, Lord Bi- 
shop of St. David’s. 8vo. 3s. 

Discourses on the King’s Proclamation 
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“For the Encouragement of Piety and 
Virtue, and for the preventing and punish- 
ing of- Vice, Profaneness, and Immora- 
lity ;” with additional Discourses on the 
Necessity, the Nature, and the Evidences 
of Revelation. By the Rev. Henry At- 
kins, ALM. 8vo. 10s. 4d, 

Lectures on the Gospel according to St. 
John, Partthe Third. Delivered at the 
Parish Church, and at St. Margaret’s Cha- 
pel, iu the Parish of Walcot, Bath, on the 
Wednesdays and Fridays during Lent, in 
the Year 1825, With Notes. ByC. A. 
Moysey, D.D. Archdeacon of Bath. 8vo. 
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. 

A New Novel, entitled Willoughby, or 
the Influence of Religious Principles, by 
the Author of Decision, in Two Volumes, 
willshortly be published, 

A small Volume, containing an Expla- 
nation of Scripture Names, from the Old 
and New Testament, for Young Persons, 
is nearly ready for Publication. 

Sacred Aphorisms, extracted from Bi’ 
shop Hall’s Contemplations, in One Vo 
lume, is in the Press, 


POLITICAL 


In the commencement of our Re- 
trospect for the last month, we had 
occasion to notice the anxious in- 
terest taken by the public in the 
opening of the session of Parlia- 
ment; we may now say that in the 
progress of its debates the same in. 
terest remains unabated. What- 
ever be the subject which occupies 
attention, if an evil be felt, or 
feared, or an advantage contem- 
plated, whatever be the matter, 
whether of internal regulation, or 
foreign politics, the civil or religious 
administration of the country, the 
manufactures, the commerce, or 


The Rev, Edward Irving will shortly 
publish, in an Octavo Volume, an Appeal 
for Religion to the best Sentiments and 
Interests of Mankind. 

The Sixth and concluding Volume of 
the late Dr. Clarke’s Travels, will soon 
appear. 

Mr. John Mitchell has nearly ready for 
the Press, a Grammatical Parallel of the 
Classic and Modern Greek Languages, 
evincing their Affinity. 


RETROSPECT. 


the agriculture, still it is on the pro- 
ceedings of Parliament, in respect 
of them, that we all fix our most 
earnest attention. Even they among 
us who declaim against the mode 
of its constitution, who deride its 
deliberations as a mockery and 
farce, and affect to see in the House 
of Commons nothing but the merce- 
nary and servile organ of the will of 
certain powerful oligarchs, bely 
their professions and declarations 
by their actions ; and by the manner 
in which they solicit its favour, or 
address its judgment, or canvass its 
debates, shew that they.do indeed 
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consider it the great and efficient 
Sovereign Council of the Nation. 
It would be well perhaps, if (as we 
have hinted before) this reference 
of all things to Parliament were not 
carried somewhat too far; if we did 
not suffer ourselves sometimes to 
slacken our own individual exer. 
tions, and sometimes to cherish in 
our minds vain hopes, while we at- 
tribute to Parliament more than 
human power and wisdom, and 
thence become unreasonably queru- 
lous and j discontented, when by 
some legislative interference the 
Parliament affords us no remedy for 
evils, which are beyond the strength 
of any arm to arrest, or the counsels 
of any wisdom to avert, but those 
of the Ruler and Disposer of all 
Events. 

There is one circumstance in the 
present Session which it is impos- 
sible not to remark, and which is 
eminently calculated to keep alive 
the salutary respect for Parliaments, 
we mean the mildness and courtesy 
of its debates. Different Parlia- 
ments have been designated by 
different names: the Good, the Ilh- 
terate, the Long, and the Rump; if 
we may judge from the experience 
of the present Session, this Parlia- 
ment will deserve the honorable ap- 
pellation of the Courteous, or Good 
Natured. This is certainly very 
pleasant to record ; we do not in- 
deed wish to deprive this part of our 
constitution of a certain democratic 
plainness ard freedom, which ac- 
cord with, and remind us of its 
origin and purpose; but no good 
end is lost by that abstmence from 
vexations, harrassing, personal acri- 
mouy and recrimination, and mere 
party skirmish, which has so ho- 
nourably distinguished this Session ; 
while much is gained both in the 
steadier pursuance of public objects, 
and in the natural increase of general 
respect; when men, delegated for 
such high purposes, are seen to act 
with a due sense of their inportance, 
and a due respect for the repre- 
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sentative character in themselves 
and their brother members. 

The proposition of Mr. Hume re- 
specting the Irish Church, which 
was made early in the month, was of 
a nature rather to disconcert any 
previous resolution to be courteous. 
We are far from disposed to deny 
that this gentleman has some merit ; 
in the infirmity of our nature, such 
an adversary must be of service iu 
stimulating the vigilance, or detect- 
ing the errors in detail of the most 
conscientious and exact ministry, 
But it must be clear to every one, we 
should almost think to himself, that 
he is out of his sphere as a member 
of the British Senate. What a house 
would that be, which was com- 
posed of such men as Mr. Hume, of 
men so destitute of all the orna- 
meuts of education, of all feeling 
for whatever is liberal, or tasteful, 
or venerable from association, use- 
ful in short in any way but in the 
direct return of pounds, shillings, 
and pence. Mr. Hume must have 
observed, we should think, that even 
his own party feel his unsuitableness 
for his place, that they shake him 
off whenever he ceases to be service- 
able to their own views, and are the 
first and the loudest in the laugh, 
of which he is so often the just, and 
sometimes the unmerited, object. 

Mr. Gouldburn’s plan for the 
commutation of Irish tithes deserves 
a different consideration ; we cannot 
say that it is very intelligible, nor 
so far as we understand it, does it 
seem very practicable. Our readers 
will probably have collected from 
the Parliamentary Reports, that it 
is of a two-fold nature, providing 
first for a temporary settlement both 
of the amount of compositions, and 
the mode of paying them; and 
secontly, fora perpetual commuta- 
tion of tithes for land. The first 
part was admitted by its framer to 
be very circuitous and complicated, 
but it was said, that these were de- 
fectsrendered inevitable by the state 
of Irish Society, and this excuse was 
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allowed by many Irish members to 
be too well founded in fact. On 
the other hand, it was said by some 
Irish Objectors, that these very 
arrangements were founded rather 
on English than Irish experience, 
aud that a large proportion of 
parishes would be found possessing 
not a single inhabitant, such as the 
bill described, and by whom it was 
proposed to be carried into effect. 
With this disagreement upon facts, 
among those who have the best 
means of knowledge, it can hardly 
be expected that we should be able 
to advance any decisive opinion ; 
but it strikes us that it would be 
dithicult to work so circuitous a plan 
usefully, even with the intelligence 
and practical habits 6f English Ves- 
tries, and as the Irish payers are ad- 
mitted to be inferior in these re- 
spects, (indeed the plan is founded 
upon this inferiority) we do not see 
that there is much chance of their 
executing it with any tolerable share 
of success. The plan for the per- 
manent commutation is not perhaps 
open to these objections; and it is 
much recommended to us by the 
gradual mauner in which it is in- 
tended to operate, and by its being 
in no way compulsory. There are, 
however, in our eyes, very serious 
reasons against making the Clergy 
in general land-holders, which it is 
unnecessary in this place to euter 
into. 

The Marriage Act of the last 
Session has occupied the attention 
of both houses considerably during 
the month. We certainly disap. 
proved of the principle upoa which 
it was introduced, and of many of its 
regulations—especially we thought 
the multiplication of oaths, some of 
them too of such a vague nature, 
an enormous, and crying evil, Still 
we must say that the bill has never 
been allowed a fair chance ; in this 
country the vox populi is omnipo- 
tent, and though in the course of a 
sufficient experience we are inclined 
to think that the people in general 
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judge correctly, yet for their first 
impressions we do not profess any 
great respect. The Marriage Act 
had its faults undoubtedly, but if 
the language of petitioners against it 
was to be believed, an act for the Re- 
vival of Popery, and the Establish- 
ment of the Inquisition could hardly 
have been a greater national curse. 
We think it was stated in one pe- 
tition, that in seventy two parishes 
of one district not a single marriage 
by banns had taken place since the 
passing of the act—if the fact were 
so, it was really one of the most re- 
markable instances of general wrong- 
headedness among a number of un- 
connected people to be found in 
History. Good however springs out 
of evil—the subject has been now 
fully sifted, the difliculties are under- 
stood, and we have a prospect of a 
more perfect matrimonial code, than 
we have ever had the good fortune 
hitherto to enjoy. 

Much the same line of remarks 
might be made upon the overtlow- 
ing petitions against the Insolvent 
Debtor’s Act—that there are still 
fraudulent debtors there can be 
no doubt; and, that the hopes of a 
discharge after a short imprisonment 
will in many cases operate to make 
persons reckless in the contracting 
of engagements, must also be admit- 
ted; but then it should not be for- 
gotten that these very evils must 
serve to make cautious creditors 
and check that boundless and ruinous 
system of credit, which we are at 
tliis moment deploring in every town 
in the Island. It should not be for- 
gotten that the present act abounds 
with wise provisions for the detec- 
tion of fraud, and arms the magis- 
trate with most extensive powers for 
its punishment. Lastly it should 
never be forgotten that no good can 
be purchased without some evil, and 
that it isa great good to establish 
the principle that in no case shall it 
be in the discretion of a creditor to 
imprison his debtor for life. Im- 
prisonment for debt can only be jus- 
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tifiable on two principles, each of 
which suppose a limitation of time, 
the first is, as it may be, a mode of 
compelling payment, and that ceases 
when the debtor has been forced 
strictly to surrender all the means of 
payment in his own power, (for it 
never can be admitted as justice that 
a debtor should be imprisoned in 
order to extort from the love or pity 
of others the payment of his debt ;) 
the second is, as it may be, a mode of 
punishment for fraud, either in the 
contracting of the debt, or the eva- 
sion of payment ; but no case of this 
kind can be supposed which would 
merit perpetual imprisonment, and 
in no case ought the punishment 
of a crime to be left in the hands of 
the party injured.—These are the 
principles of the Insolvent Act, and 
undoubtedly they are founded in 
wisdom and justice. 

In the exterior relations of the 
country nothing has altered since the 
close of the last mouth, except that 
we have probably a greater assur- 
ance of preserving peace to our- 
selves, though the contending pow- 
ers of France and Spain have evinced 
a more determined resolution of 
throwing her blessings from them. 
The hearts of all generous and inde- 
pendent spirits must be with the 
latter power, upon the first state- 
ment of the quarrel between the 
two, uor have we been at all con- 
vinced by any thing which has been 
said by the statesmen of France,that 
our first feelings were founded in 
misconception, or ignorance. It 
manifestly lies upon the French Go- 
vernment to justify the war which 
they are the first to commence in 
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defiance of the entreaties and re- 
monstrances of England—and they 
certainly have not made out a clear 
case of justification. That they are 
ccmdoel by any spirit of aggression 
or corquest we do not believe, but 
we doubt whether they have not too 
greata dread of the advance of those 
principles of liberty, which perhaps 
in their first luxuriance have limited 
the power of the crown in Spain too 
closely for the public good. 

Feeling this as strongly as any 
men can feel it, and as ardently de. 
siring the advance of civil liberty, 
we are yet conscientiously satisfied 
that our government has acted wisely 
in not committing the nation to a 
war with France on this account. 
As the father of a family is not 
bound to risque his person or his 
property in every just quarrel, in 
which he may see an unfortunate 
neighbour engaged against his will; 
so is it with the rulers and dispen- 
sers of a nation’s resources—they 
must often be content with solicita- 
tions, with advice, with remon- 
strances, and when all these are in- 
effectual, with heartiest good wishes. 
If ever this forbearance is not merely 
justifiable but becomes a necessary 
obedience to that first law, self-pre- 
servation, it is surely so in the case 
of a nation slowiy recovering from 
the exhaustion of the most ruinous, 
and impoverishing war in the annals 
of History. Let the boldest politi- 
cian consider the financial condition 
of England at this moment after 
seven years of peace, and say what 
would be the consequence of plung- 
ing her again into a state of war. 
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We do not hesitate to reply to H. T. J. in the negative; but would 
gladly have a freer communication with him. ; 
*« Lancastriensis,” ‘* Alpha,” and ‘‘ An Upholder of the Established 


Church,” have been received. 








